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GREETINGS 

PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS 

We  extend  to  you  our  best  wishes  for 
success  in  your  beekeeping.  To  help  you, 
we  handle  Root  Quality  Bee  Supplies,  and 
our  stock  is  complete.  Your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAAPEL  SEED  STORE 

Wiliiamsport 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  of  PHILADELPHIA 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 

REYNOLDSVILLE  HARDWARE  CO. 

Reynoldsville 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Harrisburg 

THE  I.  W.  SCOTT  COMPANY 

500  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh 

Write  for  Catalogues 


THE  A.  I.  ROOT  COMPANY 


Bee  Supplies 


MEDINA,  OHIO 

The  largest  bee  supply 
manufacturer  in  United 
States. 


Bee  Supplies 
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We  extend  to  you  our  best  wishes  for 
success  in  your  beekeeping.  To  help  you, 
we  handle  Root  Quality  Bee  Supplies,  and 
our  stock  is  complete.  Your  orders  will  be 
shipped  promptly. 


DISTRIBUTORS 

CHAAPEL  SEED  STORE 

Williamsport 

A.  I.  ROOT  CO.  of  PHILADELPHIA 

10  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia 

REYNOLDSVILLE  HARDWARE  CO. 

Reynoldsville 

WALTER  S.  SCHELL,  Inc. 

Harrisburg 

THE  I.  W.  SCOTT  COMPANY 

500  Liberty  St.,  Pittsburgh 

Write  for  Catalogues 


THE  A.  L  ROOT  COMPANY 


MEDINA,  OHIO 

The  largest  bee  supply 
manufacturer  in  United 
States. 


Bke  Supplies 
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INTENTIONAL  SECOND  EXPOSURE 


The  Best  Place  To  Buy  Package  Bees 

Is  where  you  get  Quality,  Prompt  Service  and  Square  Dealings.  Have 
never  yet  failed  to  get  the  bees  to  my  customers  on  time,  and  keep 
them  satisfied  with  high  quality  and  honest  dealings.  My  three- 
banded  leather-colored  Italians  are  gentle,  prolific,  and  the  best  honey- 
gatherers,  and  have  proven  excellent  winterers  in  the  far  north. 
Delivered  Prices,  Parcel  Post  or  Prepaid  Express  in  U.  S.  A. 
(Package  bees  shipped  on  sugar  syrup) 

1-lb.  package,  including  young  laying  queen   $3.25 

2-lb.  package,  including  young  laymg  queen   |4.50 

2  1-2-lb.  package,  including  young  laying  queen |5.00 

3-lb.  package,  including  young  laying  queen    . . .  .    $5.50 

10  qkgs.,  either  size,  25c  less  each.  Queenless  packages,  $1.00  less  each. 

Write  for  pric3S  on  larger  quantities. 
Will  continue  to  breed  from  the  1924  Elmer  Kommer  eleven-comb- 
honey  super  queen.  (See  1926  advertisement).  Looked  at  her  Febru- 
ary 1st.     She  is  still  a  dandy. 

QUEEN  PRICES  : 
Select  (one  grade  only):  1,  $1.00;  10,  $9.00;  25  or  more,  85c  each 

Tested,  last  fall  rearing $1-50  each 

Should  you  find  a  queenless  colony  this  spring,  send  to  me  for  a  young 
queen  to  save  them.  One  sent  for  this  very  purpose  last  spring  pro- 
duced 180  pounds  surplus  honey.  Safe  arrival  of  bees  and  queens, 
pure  mating,  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Furthermore,  I  make 
good  my  guarantee.  Let  me  book  your  order,  no  cash  until  ready  to 
ship.  Will  ship  on  the  day  you  name,  having  the  bees,  men,  and 
equipment.  No  disease,  health  certificate  and  all  necessary  papers 
to  carry  the  bees  throu^rh  without  delay.  Inquiry  as  to  my  businer.s 
and  financial  responsibility  is  invited. 

JASPER  KNIGHT,  Hayneville,  Ala. 


Berry's  Reliable  Three-Banded 
Leather  Colored  Italian  Queens 

After  thirty-two  years  of  careful  breeding  and  selection, 
not  all  of  the  time  in  a  commercial  way,  but  as  larg3  honey  pro- 
ducers both  in  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  Canada,  therefore  breeding 
for  our  own  use,  we  have  a  strain  of  pure  three-banded  leather 
colored  Italian  bees  unexcelled  for  gentleness,  disease  resisting 
qualities  and  honey  production. 

We  guarantee:  Prompt  service,  safe  arrival,  freedom  from 
disease  and  entire  satisfaction. 

Prices  up  to  June  the  15th:  Untested  Queens  $1.00  each; 
$11.00  per  dozen. 

After  June  15th:  Untested  Queens  75c  each;  $8.40  per 
dozen. 

Only  one  grade  of  Queens  shipped.  We  kill  the  culls.  Let 
us  mail  you  one  of  our  latest  circular  price  lists. 


Box  697 


M.  C.  BERRY  &  CO, 

Montgomery,  Ala. 
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THE  EASIEST  WAY  IN  THE  WORLD  TO  GET  GOOD 
COMBS  AND  STRONG  COLONIES 
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Slip  a  sheet  of  Dadant's  Wired  Foundation  into  a  Lewis  Slotted 
Bottombar  Frame.     Nail  in  the  wedge and  its  done! 

No  Wiring — Beautiful  Combs 

Sold  by  dealers  everywhere — Write  for  name  of  nearest. 

Sample  on  request 

DADANT    &    SONS,  Hamilton,  Illinois 
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Established  1902 


Incorporated  1923 


F.  J.  STRinMATTER  CO.,  Inc. 

QUALITY  HONEY,  FLOWERS,  PLANTS 

Orders  sent  anywhere  by  Parcels  Post 

Catalogues  FREE 

HONEY  bottling  rooms,  Greenhouses,  Store, 
Garage,  Offices,  Farm,  Etc.,  4  miles  west  of 
C.  M.  Schwaub's  summer  "home,  on  the  brick 
road. 

We  are  a  Penna.  Corporation. 
Ask  about  our  capital  stock. 
Come  to  see  us  any  time. 

F.  J.  Strittmatter  Co.,  Inc. 

BRADLEY  JUNCTION,  PA. 
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World  Wide  in  Scope 
and  Interest 

The  American  Bee  Journal 
gathers  usable  facts  on  bee- 
keeping from  all  over  the 
world  and  makes  them  avail- 
able to  its  readers  at  small 
cost,  a  service  which  no  bee- 
keeper can  do  for  himself. 

Many  readers  have  looked 
for  its  visits  from  20  to  50 
years.  As  Geo.  Adams,  Mass., 
says:  "In  my  daily  work  it 
is  as  necessary  to  me  as  my 
smoker." 

Published  monthly — Finely 
illustrated. 

One  Year,  $1.50— Three 
years,  $3.00. 

Sample   on   Request 

American   Bee   Journal 


HAMILTON,  ILL. 
Also  a  Full  Line  of  Books  on  Beekeeping 


BEE    CULTURE 

ANNOUNCING  THE  GOLDEN  APIARIES 

To  supply  the  need  of  those  who  desire  good  golden  queens,  two 
queen-breeders  who  know  how  to  rear  good  queens  and  know  good 
queens  when  they  sae  them,  have  established  the  above  business. 

The  strain  we  have  succeeded  in  finding  is  the  best  goldens  to  be 
found  anywhere.  They  are  large,  gentle,  prolific,  excellent  honey- 
gatherers,  and  very  beautiful,  and  will  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
most  severe.  These  apiari:  s  are  twelve  miles  away  from  Mr.  Knight^s 
three-banded  yards  near  Hayneville,  and  the  only  connection  is,  the 
same  financial  responsibility  with  prompt  service  and  honest  treatment. 

Select  (one  grade  only)  young  laying  queens,  guaranteed  mated 
pure,  will  be  ready  about  April  1.  Price,  until  June  1,  $1.00  each,  any 
number.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction  guaranteed.  We  will  book 
your  order  now,  without  cash,  securing  early  shipping  dates. 

The  Golden   Apiaries,  Letohatchie,  Ala. 

Jasper  Knight,  Owner.  Samuel  Hawkins,  M^r 


QUEENS 

From 

HOLLOPETER'S  STRAIN  of  three-banded  ITALIANS  reared  on  the 
summit  of  the  Alleghenies  and  unexcelled  for  hardiness  and  hon.y 
gathering  qualities.  Adaoted  to  Pennsylvania  climatic  conditions. 

READY  JUNE  FIRST— ONE  DOLLAR  EACH 

J.  B.  HOLLO  PETER 

ROCKTON,  Clearfield  County,  Penna. 
(Commercial    queenbreeder   from    1911) 


The  Edwin    J.    Anderson 
APICULTURAL    LIBRARY 


State    College,     Pennsylvania 
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PREFACE 


The  editors  of  this  report  have  endeavored  to  do  their  best  with  the 
material  available.  As  will  be  noted,  many  of  the  speakers  did  not  hand 
In  a  written  copy  of  their  addresses,  hence  their  names  have  been  reported 
but  without  their  addresses,  which  is  indeed  a  loss  to  the  beekeepers 
of  the  State.  We  realize  that  it  takes  work  to  write  out  an  address,  but  a 
written  address  reaches  hundreds,  when  sent  out  in  a  report,  while  a  spoken 
one  reaches  comparatively  few,  and  the  benefit  of  the  written  one  is  multi- 
plied accordingly. 

It  will  pay  the  reader  of  this  report  to  look  over  the  advertisements,— 
and  patronize  our  advertisers,  who  have  made  this  report  possible. 

We  believe  they  are  all  reliable,  and  will  give  one  hundred  cents  to 
every  dollar   paid  them  for  goods. 

We  resi^ctfully  dedicate  this  report  to  the  best  interests  of  the  members 
of  this  Association. 

Committee, 

PROF.  E.  J.  ANDERSON 
FREDERICK  HAHMAN 
HARRY  W.  BEAVER 


OFFICERS 


1922-1923 


President  Harry  W.  Beaver 

Vice-President    R-   C.   Wittman 

Secretary-Treasurer  ^^^^'  ^'  Greene 


1923-1924 

President    ^^^^^  W.   Beaver 

Vice-President R-   ^'  Wittman 

Secretary-Treasurer ^^^^-  N*  Greene 


1924-1925 


President  ^ ^'  T.  Kiel 

Vice-President C.  F.  Coombs 

Secretary-Treasurer Chas.   N.  Greene 


1925-1926 


A    T    Kiel 
President ^*   ^'  ^**^' 

Vice-President C.  F.  Coombs 

Secretary-Treasurer Chas.   N.  Greene 


1926.1927 


President Prof.    Geo.    H.    Rea 

,r.      T^      'A^r.*  A.   T.   Kiel 

Vice-President 

Secretary-Trpasurer Chas.  N.Greene 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
1926-1927 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Pres.;  Vice-Pres.  Chas.  N.  Greene,  Secy-Treas.,  and  the 
past  presidents,  Prof.  H.  A.  Surface,  Harry  W.  Beaver,  A.  T.  Kiel, 


Proceedings   of  the  Twentieth  Annual  Meeting,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  January  24  and  25,  1923 

Prayer  by  the  President. 

PRESIDENT'S..  ADDRESS,  by  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER'S  REPORT,  by  Charles  N.  Greene,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. '  •    . 

Buying  Bees 

By  D.  C.  Gilham,  Schuylkill,  Pa. 

Mr.  President,  fellow  beekeepers,  ladies  and  gentlement:  We  cannot  all 
be  given  the  privilege  of  being  last  on  the  program  and  then  saying,  "Last, 
but  not  least,"  so  they  put  me  first  with  about  the  least  to  say.  Referring 
to  my  subject,  "Buying  Bees,"  I  have  done  a  lot  of  that  within  the  past  fif- 
teen years.  Bought  at  a  profit  and  sometimes  at  a  loss  until  I  learned  a  little 
more  about  the  value  of  the  bees  according  to  the  kind  of  hive  they  were 
in  and  still  with  it  all  we  find  we  can  learn  more  every  day  no  matter  how 
old  we  are  or  how  long  we  have  been  in  the  business. 

I  want  to  speak  on  just  last  season's  transactions.  1  had  placed  an 
early  order  in  February  for  fifty  3fr.  nuclei.  Later  I  wanted  to  increase  the 
order  to  75  but  the  party  had  all  the  orders  he  could  handle.  1  looked 
about  elsewhere  for  twenty-five  nuclei  from  the  south  and  finding  same  at  a 
little  cheaper  price  on  account  of  later  delivery  I  thought  1  was  saving  the 
difference  in  price  of  $1.10  per  nucleus.  When  the  season  was  over  1  found 
I  had  lost  more  than  I  thought  1  had  saved  on  account  of  the  later  delivery. 

The  first  lot  of  fifty  3fr.  nuclei  arrived  May  16th,  and  were  placed  in  their 
hives  as  soon  as  possible  during  a  cold  drizzling  rain.  The  nuclei  started 
to  pick  up  as  weather  conditions  improved. 

The  second  lot  of  twenty-five  3fr.  nuclei  arrived  June  20th.  They  ar- 
rived mostly  on  new  combs  which  contained  a  lot  of  honey,  for  this  reason 
several  were  in  bad  shape,  the  new  combs  were  broken  and  many  bees  were 
lost.  They  started  to  build  up  as  weather  conditions  were  all  right  at  that 
time,  but  when  the  dry  weather  came  in  August  these  nuclei  were  not  as 
strong  as  those  which  arrived  a  month  earlier.  Several  of  the  first  lot  had 
started  work  in  the  supers.  They  had  drawn  out  the  foundation  in  the  ex- 
tracting frames  and  had  some  honey  stored  in  them.  As  the  dry  weather 
continued,  they  used  up  the  surplus  in  the  supers,  while  the  second  lot  had 
no  reserve  stores  and  had  to  be  fed.  The  second  shipment  required  more 
feed  and  more  attention  and  went  into  winter  quarters  with  less  bees.  I 
cannot  expect  them  to  come  through  the  winter  in  as  good  shape  as  the 
stronger  colonies.  Although  both  lots  are  wintering  in  the  same  cellar,  I 
believe  the  nuclei  bought  earlier  in  the  season,  although  costing  a  little  more 
in  cash,  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end. 

This  season  I  inspected  quite  a  few  colonies  for  intended  purchase  by 
a  large  fruit  grower.  Where  we  found  American  boulbrood  we  left  our 
hands  off  the  bees.  For  colonies  in  standard  hive  bodies  in  good  shape,  the 
purchase  price  was  considerable  more  than  for  those  in  which  new  frames 
were  required  and  considerable  time  and  work  were  required  to  put  them 
in  good  shape. 

1  saw  a  freak  of  lightning  last  season  that  was  remarkable.  The  bolt 
came  down  a  large  pine  tree  and  upset  two  colonies  of  bees.  It  tore  the 
hive  bodies  and  bottoms  apart  so  that  I  had  to  renail  them.  The  bolt  en- 
tered  the  back  of  one  hive  about  the  center  and  about  half  an  inch  below 
the  top.  cut  the  tin  rabbet  in  half  after  burning  a.  nice  clean  hole  through 


the  wood.  It  followed  up  the  wires  in  the  frames  and  broke  or  burnt  every 
wire  in  the  hive.    A  few  bees  were  killed  but  the  majority  survived  the  shock. 

THE  GREATEST  ENEMY  OF  BEES,  Prof.  N.  E.  Phillips,  Extension 
Apiarist,  State  College,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  HONEY  PRODUCERS  LEAGUE,  by  Kenneth  Hawkins, 
representing  the  G.  B.  Lewis  Co.,  Watertown,  Wis. 

COUNTY  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Geo.  H.  Rea,  rep- 
resenting  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Accomplishments  of  AUegheny  County  Beekeepers'  Association 

By  A.  T.   KEIL 
Sec'y-Treas.,  Allegheny  County  Beekeepers'  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

In  reading  this  on  the  accomplishments  of  the  Alleghany  County  Bee- 
keepers and  their  association,  I  desire  to  refer  back  previous  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  association  and  give  credit  to  the  good  work  of  Brothers  Greene, 
Rea,  County  Agriculturist  and  to  others  without  whose  help  we  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  get  tne  beekeepers  together.  I  wish  also  to  explam  the 
duties  of  our  district  supervisors  which  have  worked  out  very  successfully. 

In  May,  1921,  in  talking  to  a  representative  of  the  A.  I.  Root  Co.  and 
our  County  Agriculturist,  1  made  the  remark  that  in  ray  travels  among  bee- 
keepers, I  was  often  asked  why  there  were  no  beekeepers'  meetings  in  or 
around  Pittsburgh.  The  County  Agriculturist  advised  that  he  knew  of  a 
Mr  Greene  who  probably  could  be  secured  and  that  the  Farm  Bureau  would 
furnish  the  postage  for  mailing  circulars.  The  Root  representative  advised 
that  he  would  try  and  give  us  a  list  of  beekeepers  in  the  vicinity  of  Alle- 
gheny  County,  i  got  out  the  circular  letter,  and  on  July  2nd,  1921,  Mr. 
Charles  N.  Greene,  Chief  Apiary  Advisor  of  Pennsylvania,  gave  a  talk  to  over 
one  hundred  and  seventy-nve  beekeepers.  We  advertised  the  meeting  in 
newspapers  and  sent  out  circulars  to  abouU  four  hundred  beekeepers. 

On  October  29th,  1921,  we  had  another  beekeepers'  meeting  and  the  re- 
port that  there  was  considerable  American  Foul  Brood  brought  up  the  idea 
of  our  organizing  an  association.  Mr.  W.  S.  Bockstone  was  elected  presi- 
dent' W  W.  Brockuner,  vice-president,  and  A.  T.  Keil,  secretary-treasurer. 
At  our  November  meeting  the  organization  was  really  started.  Realizing 
mat  Allegheny  County  is  a  rather  large  district  and  a  big^  job  for  the  ofli- 
cers  we  decided  to  subdivide  it  into  geographical  and  travel  districts,  having 
a  member  represent  us  in  each  district.  Such  members  were  titled  District 
Supervisors.  The  duties  of  these  Supervisors  is  to  keep  in  touch  with  bee- 
keepers in  their  locality,  report  to  the  association  any  non-compliance  with 
state  laws  pertaining  to  bee  culture  as  covered  by  act  of  General  Assembly 
No  58  (or  any  other  act),  assist  authorized  inspectors  or  speakers  in  calling 
on 'association  members,  and  arrange  district  meetings  and  locations  when 
speakers  are  obtained.  They  also  act  as  a  committee  of  one  to  secure  mem- 
bers in  their  respective  localities.  We  urged  and  had  most  of  the  Super- 
visors take  the  free  correspondence  beekeeping  course  of  State  College. 
Thus  with  their  personal  experience  and  the  two  day  beekeeping  course  by 
Prof  Geo  H  Rea  they  were  expected  to  be  able  to  advise  and  help  other 
bee-keepers.  Personally  my  motto  is,  "Not  necessarily  more  but  better  bee- 
keepers "  The  Supervisors  were  not  expected  to  try  to  get  more  people  to 
take  up  beekeeping  but  get  the  present  beekeepers  educated  to  produce 
more  honey,  use  modern  hives,  and  to  know  and  treat  American  Foul  Brood 
before  it  spreads  throughout  their  yards.  We  had  a  special  meeting  where 
Prof.   Greene    demonstrated   transferring   colonies   diseased    with    American 

Foul  Brood. 

This  plan  of  District  Supervisors  has  worked  out  very  successfully,  con- 
sidering that  we  had  to  locate  members  who  would  take  up  the  work  and 
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who  were  willing  to  make  a  study  of  bee-keeping  and  also  take  time  to 
call  on  beekeepers,  etc.  We  now  have  ten  districts  with  a  supervisor  in 
each.  During  the  past  summer  we  had  a  meeting  in  each  district  and  in 
some  several  meetings  all  of  which  were  well  attended.  Our  picnic  held 
on  Labor  Day,  1922  was  well  attended  wuth  good  speakers  and  beekeepers. 

Our  accomplishments  as  you  will  note  from  the  following  figures,  which 
covers  the  report  of  only  forty-nine  members,  shows  an  increase  of  33%, 
on  November  1st,  1922,  over  that  of  the  spring  count.  These  49  members 
had  554  colonies  in  the  spring  of  1922  and  739  colonies  November  1st,  1922. 
Supplies  purchased  during  the  year  amounted  to  $2909,  the  production  of 
honey  was  6772  pounds  extracted  and  1652  sections.  This  did  not  include  the 
fall  honey  which  is  the  main  and  in  some  localities  the  only  honey  obtained. 
Of  the  forty-nine  members  reporting  ten  had  taken  the  correspondence 
course.  The  total  receipts  of  the  association  for  the  year  were  $184  with  a 
membership  on  November  1st  of  one  hundred  seventy-two. 

This  brings  me  to  our  present  outlook.  We  have  at  all  timet  believed 
in  giving  every  member  something  or  a  run  for  his  money,  so  at  our  last 
meeting  we  decided  to  put  out  a  monthly  letter  of  timely  suggestions,  warn- 
ings about  foul  brood,  and  other  items  of  interest  to  the  beekeeper. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion  which  may  have  been 
brought  up  before.  I  will  state  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  my  personal 
idea  of  a  beekeepers'  association.  It  is  to  have  the  Pennsylvania  Beekeep- 
ers' Association  be  the  parent  of  all  other  associations.  The  State  Associa- 
tion would  publish  a  monthly  letter  or  other  publication,  sending  it  out  to  all 
the  associated  members.  The  Allegheny  County  Beekeepers'  Association 
would  be  known  as  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers'  Association,  Allegheny 
County  Chapter  or  District,  other  county  associations  being  named  accord- 
ingly. Each  association  paying  in  one-half  of  tlieir  yearly  dues,  and  each 
association  sending  in  news  items  and  notices  of  their  next  meetings.  This 
would  give  all  members  news  from  various  sections  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
make  one  large  organization  with  its  members  working  hand  in  hand. 

BUYING  AND  SELLING  HONEY,  by  Odell  F.  Burch,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

PRODUCING  AND  MARKETING  A  CROP  OF  HONEY,  by  Edwin  J. 
Anderson,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

BEEKEEPING  TODAY  AND  TOMORROW,  by  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Representa- 
tive, A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

WHAT  IS  WRONG  WITH  HONEY  PRICES?  by  Kenneth  Hawkins,  Rep- 
resentative, G.   B.  Lewis   Co.,  Watertown,  Wisconsin. 

How  I  Solve  My  Problems— Winter  Protection 

By   L.  C.  Huber,   Landis   Valley,   Pa. 

To  winter  the  bees  most  successfully  and  economically  has  long  been  a 
problem  w^ith  beekeepers.  Since  it  has  been  so  convincingly  demonstrated 
that  beees  need  more  protection  than  the  best  ordinary  hives  afford  for  out- 
door wintering,  there  is  no  room  for  deferred  action.  To  the  credit  of  bee- 
keepers in  general,  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  they  are  resourceful,  and 
that  many  different  systems  for  outdoor  wintering  have  been  devised.  We 
will  assume  that  all  the  other  requirements,  or  in  other  words,  ideal  colony 
condition,  such  as  vigorous  queens  with  plenty  of  young  bees  and  ample 
stores  are  present.  They  are  absolutely  necessary  and  will  ordinarily  bring 
the  bees  through  the  winter  in  some  sort  of  fashion. 

Since  we  know  more  about  the  formation  of  the  winter  cluster  in  the 
hive,  how  the  vitality  is  conserved,  how  the  consumption  of  honey  is  lessened, 
and  how  moisture  is  controlled  by  adequate  packing,  the  question  resolves 
itself  as  to  how  this  work  can  be  accomplished  in  the  best  and  most  econ- 
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omical  maimer.     I  will  endeavor  to  treat  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  beekeeper  who  has  plenty  of  baled   straw  at  his  disposal. 

I  find  no  fault  with  the  large  beekeeper  with  his  specially  constructed 
bee  cellar  or  the  one  with  the  most  up-to-date  packing  cases.  I  will  try  to 
outline  my  method  of  packing  with  straw,  as  practiced  tor  several  seasons 
with   great   success. 

Straw  is  excellent  packing  material  and  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
for  packing  bees.  To  begin,  large  stones  are  laid  on  the  ground  about  six 
feet  apart  and  opposite  each  other.  Wooden  cross  sections  of  old  rails  or 
posts  are  laid  upon  the  stones.  They  are  placed  about  six  feet  apart  contin- 
uously until  the  desired  length  of  platform  is  reached.  Old  fence  rails, 
boards,  or  scantlings  are  then  laid  lengthwise  upon  the  cross  sections.  Ihis 
makes  a  raised  platform  upon  which  to  lay  the  lower  course  of  straw  bales 
The  object  of  the  raised  platform  is  to  prevent  a  hiding  place  for  vermin  and 
keep  the  straw  dry  and  protected  from  rot.  The  bales  of  straw  are  laid 
across  the  platform  and  fitted  tight  together.  Right  back  of  this  is  laid  an- 
other row  of  bales  lengthwise  three  bales  in  height  in  regular  wall  fashion, 
thus  binding  them  securely.  The  ends  are  also  tightly  walled  up  The 
front  facing  the  south  is  left  open.  It  is  absolutely  necessarily  for  the 
roof  to  be  water  tight  as  water  in  the  straw  would  cause  dampness  which 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  bees.  Scantlings  are  laid  crosswise  to  support 
the  roof.  Boards  are  first  laid  upon  the  bales  of  straw  in  the  rear  of  the 
structure.  Posts  are  dug  into  the  ground  to  support  the  scantlings  in  the 
front  which  is  higher  tiian  the  rear.  The  pitch  must  be  sufficient  to  shed 
the  water  Boards  are  laid  crosswise  upon  the  scantlings  and  nailed  tast. 
Tar  paper  or'  roofing  material  is  tacked  on  the  boards.  The  house  is  then 
ready  for  the  bees. 

The  hives  are  placed  about  two  feet  apart,  the  spaces  between  the 
hives  are  packed  with  loose  straw.  On  top  of  the  hives  are  placed  gunny 
sacks  one  end  of  which  is  allowed  to  hang  down  at  the  front  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  entrance.  These  ends  are  tacked  against  the  hives,  the 
tops  01  the  bags  are  held  in  place  by  the  straw  which  is  filled  in  the  several 
feet  to  the  roof  When  the  structure  is  completed  it  is  well  to  prop  the  sides 
securely  and  fasten  down  the  roof  in  order  to  be  doubly  sure  that  the  storms 
of  winter  will  not  harm  the  structure.  The  bees  will  need  no  further  at- 
tention until  the  blossoms  come  forth  in  the  spring. 

I  winter  all  of  my  colonies  in  two  story  hives.  The  extra  heavy  pro- 
tection enables  the  bee3  to  get  around  to  the  honey  at  all  times.  They  can 
also  keep  the  few  bees  that  die  during  the  winter  cleaned  away  from  the 
entrance.  I  have  had  no  trouble  from  mice  as  yet.  The  little  white  mice  or 
deer  mice  are  the  only  ones  that  sometimes  make  trouble  within  the  hive, 
if  the  entrance  is  not  sufficiently  contracted,  however  they  are  likely  to  get 
into  any  hive  whether  packed  or  not. 

This  beehouse  if  well  built  will  last  for  many  years.  The  bees  are 
taken  out  and  placed  on  their  summer  stands  when  settled  warm  weather 
comes  in  the  spring.  1  have  a  small  apiary  in  the  apple  orchard,  which 
is  demolished  each  year  and  the  straw  used  to  mulch  the  trees  thus  serving 
a  double  purpose.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  hives  have  a  thickness  of  straw 
two  feet  at  the  bottom  and  top  and  over  four  feet  at  the  back.  The  front 
of  the  hivefe  have  no  more  protection  than  the  gunny  sacks,  but  the  straw  on 
the  top  of  the  hives  is  made  to  extend  beyond  somewnat  making  the  whole 
thing  snug  and  dry  at  all  times.  This  also  prevents  the  sun's  rays  from 
striking  the  hives  too  much  during  sunny  days  in  winter. 

When  the  bees  are  first  placed  into  the  house  in  the  fall  they  are  left 
uncovered  a  week  or  so,  until  the  beeq  become  accustomed  to  the  new  lo- 
cation I  also  try  to  make  the  transfer  during  a  time  when  the  bees  will  not 
fly  out  very  much.  Cool  drizzily  weather  during  early  November  is  chosen 
for  this  work.  The  final  packing  can  be  deferred  a  while  longer.  I  have 
had  no  trouble  with  bees  getting  lost. 

I  have  not  figured  out  the  exact  cost  per  colony  to  pack  the  bees  by  this 
methoa,  but  so.ue  idea  can  be  lurmed.     The  bales  of  straw  contained  about 
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eighty  pounds,  and  two  tons  of  straw  suffice  to  house  twenty-five  colonies. 
The  straw  would  cost  about  ten  dollars  per  ton,  but  as  mentioned  before 
a  house  would  be  serviceable  for  several  years. 

Transferring  Bees 

A.   T.    Keil,    Sec'y.-Treas.,   Allegheny   Co.    Beekeepers'   Association 

In  submitting  this  paper  on  Transferring  Bees,  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain as  clearly  as  possible  the  problems  I  met  from  experience  and  how 
different  methods  fell  short.  Finally,  I  will  explain  my  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  best  method  of  transferring  from  old  to  movable  frame  hives.  This 
method  is  not  a  new  one  which  has  never  been  advocated,  but  one  which 
never  has  been  given  the  publicity  it  deserves. 

During  1921  I  paid  special  attention  to  the  various  methods  of  trans- 
ferring. I  tried  out  under  different  conditions  and  times  of  the  year,  trans- 
ferring from  kegs,  logs,  trees,  box  contraptions  bound  with  heavy  steel,  and 
some  made  out  of  one  and  one-half  inch  plank  doubled  and  spikes  as  though 
they  were  intended  to  be  dropped  off  a  twenty-four  story  building  without 
being  damaged. 

In  doing  inspection  work  last  summer,  I  had  explained  to  me  various 
methods  tried  and  results  obtained.  In  one  case  a  man  was  instructed  to 
remove  a  part  of  the  top  of  the  old  hive  and  drum  the  bees  up  into  a  mod- 
ern ten  frame  hive.  After  the  bees  were  up  a  queen  excluder  was  placed 
under  the  new  hive  to  keep  the  queen  in.  The  idea  was  that  the  bees  would 
carry  the  honey  up  from  below,  the  brood  would  hatch  out  and  go  above,  and 
that  the  bees  would  pitch  in  and  build  up  a  colony  in  the  new  hive.  This 
looked  good  theoretically  but  was  a  waste  of  time.  I  came  to  the  place  about 
six  weeks  after  the  operation  began  and  there  was  very  little  accomplished. 
There  was  quite  a  lot  of  honey  sealed  over  in  the  old  hive  where  the  brood 
had  hatched  and  comparatively  little  was  accomplished  in  the  new  hive. 

I  experimented  a  lot  in  drumming  bees  and  queens  up  and  placing  queen 
excluders  between  the  old  and  new  hive.  I  tried  some  by  placing  the  queen 
and  new  hive  with  bees  above  and  some  below  but  all  gave  slow  results. 
If  the  bees  were  fed,  too  much  honey  was  placed  in  the  old  hive  and  not 
enough  attention  was  given  to  drawing  out  foundation  in  the  new  hive.  When 
the  old  hive  was  removed  this  extra  honey  was  taken  away  and  it  was  found 
that  the  full  sheets  were  about  one-fourth  drawn  out.  If  it  was  a  good  sum- 
mer and  the  transferring  started  soon  enough  the  bees  probably  would  get 
both  hives  filled,  but  if  the  old  hive  was  removed  when  the  twenty-one  days 
were  up  which  s  allowed  for  brood  to  hatch,  most  of  the  nectar  if  not  all 
was  in  the^  old  hive.  There  would  be  hatched  brood  in  the  hive  but  most  of 
the  twenty-one  days  were  lost. 

In  concluding  my  study  I  found  that  when  colonies  of  bees  were  drummed 
on  fun  sheets  of  foundation  and  the  old  hive  removed  the  treatment  more 
closely  resembled  their  natural  swarming  and  the  bees  worked  accordingly. 
This  and  o^her  facts  lead  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  to 
transfer  i^to  dmm  the  bees  and  queen  into  a  new  movable  frame  hive  on 
fun  sheets  of  foundation  (Medium  Brood)  leaving  sufficient  bees  to  take  care 
of  haS<^  brood  A  new  hive  is  placed  on  the  old  stand  and  the  old  hive 
?s  faced  Tn  the  opposite  direction  or  nearly  so  at  a  distance  to  the  side  or 
Li  The  entrance  of  the  old  hive  is  contracted  and  after  a  few  days  it  is 
gradual  mofed  back  to  the  side  of  the  new  hive  and  faced  m  the  same 
d  rection  In  about  nineteen  days  after  drumming  set  the  old  hive  oack  a 
mt^e  and  move  the  new  hive  about  half  way  between  where  it  had  been 
little  ana  muvt?  ,y  ,  •  ^  u^a  Koon  Tpar  the  old  hive  apart  and  brush  the 
Tt  "n'fronf  of  the  new  hive!  smoke  ho^'uld  be  blowrf  Into  both  hives, 
usually  '[here  win  beTnew  aueen  in  the  old  hive,  so  precautions  will  have 

^°  'l^TJ^ZS^Z  ^rth^^hive  looK   tor  Fou.brooU   betore   trans- 
terring  as  this  will  change  operations. 
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I  would  not  recommend  transferring  early  in  the  spring  or  late  in  the 
fall.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  say  before  May  15th,  or  after  October  1st, 
I  would  say  cut  out  all  possible  comb  and  fit  it  into  frames  leaving  out  drone 
cells.  When  summer  comes  gradually  do  away  with  these  frames  as  they 
seldom  are  built  economically.  If  no  foulbrood  is  present,  brood  taken  from 
trees  cut  in  the  woods  can  be  tied  in  frames  and  allowed  to  hatch  over 
the  colony.  In  transferring  or  hiving  swarms  I  use  two  frames  of  brood, 
larvae,  etc.  With  this  method  I  never  had  a  swarm  leave.  I  would  never 
take  frames  of  brood  from  a  colony  that  is  storing  a  surplus  of  honey. 

You  notice  that  I  started  to  brush  bees  out  of  the  old  hive  in  nineteen 
days,  I  have  kept  close  watch  and  have  yet  to  find  where  the  eggs  or  young 
larvae  were  fed  and  matured.  It  is  seldom  that  many  bees  are  left  after 
drumming.  I  prefer  getting  the  young  bees  where  they  will  do  the  most 
good. 

When  transferring  it  is  an  ideal  time  to  requeen,  and  if  done  early 
enough  is  also  a  good  time  to  increase  colonies. 

TREATMENT  OF  AMERICAN  FOULBROOD,  by  Charles  N.  Greene, 
Sec'y-Treas.,   Pennsylvania  State   Beekeepers   Association,   Harrisburg,    Pa. 

BEEKEEPING  IN  OUR  STATE  COLLEGE,  by  Prof.  H|  G.  Killinger, 
Liverpool,  Pa. 

BEEKEEPING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Prof.  N.  E.  Phillips,  State  Col- 
lege, Pa. 

DISEASES  OF  ADULT  BEES,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Apiculturist,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.   C. 

BEEKEEPING  A  VOCATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  PROJECT,  by  Prof. 
Willis  R.  Skillman. 

STANDARD  SMALL  AND  LARGE  HIVES,  by  O.  C.  Fuller,  Turbotville, 
Pa. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  BEEKEEPERS,  by  P.  A.  McGowan,  Williamsport, 
Pa. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT,  by  Edwin  J.  Anderson,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

BEEKEEPING  ON  THE  FARM,  by  Hon.  John  L.  Post.  Taylorstown,  Pa. 

BEEKEEPING  REGIONS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  by  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Repre- 
sentative, A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

WINTERING  BEES,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  Apriculturist,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS— UNFINISHED  BUSINESS— REPORT  OF 
COMMITTEES. 

1923 
1922  1923 

Jan.  30     Cash  on  hand   $482.70  P^eb.  28     Sav.  Ace.  G.  N.  B.   ..$652.80 

Dues  collected   150.50  

Int.  on  sav.  ace 19.60  Total    $652.80 

Total    $652.80 
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Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-First  Annual  Meeting,  Harrisburg, 

Pa.,  January  24,  25  and  26,  1924 

The  Twenty-First  Annual  meeting  assembled  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, State  Capitol,  Harrisburg,  P".,  January  24,  25,  and  26,  1924,  with 
Harry  W.  Beaver  presiding. 

Prayer  by   Prof.  Geo.  H.  Rea. 

ADDRESS   OF  WELCOME,  by  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER'S  REPORT,  by  Charles  N.  Greene,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

THE  BEEKEEPING  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  PENNSYLVANIA.  Leaders, 
Geo.  H.  Rea,  Service  Specialist,  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  N.  E. 
Phillips,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College,   Pa. 

Assistants:  F.  J.  Strittmatter,  Bradley  Junction,  Pa.;  Harry  W.  Beaver, 
Troy,  Pa.;  Willis  R.  Skillman,  Carlisle,  Pa.;  J.  Dwight  Hull,  Honesdale,  Pa.; 
Charles  F.  Coombs,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Charles  F.  Hoser,  Norristown,  Pa.; 
A.  T.  Kiel,  Mars,  Pa.;   H.  G.  Eisman,  East  Springfield,  Pa. 

BEE  DISEASES  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT:  Leaders,  J.  I.  Hambletom, 
Apicultural  Assistant,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  N.  E.  Phillips,  State  College,  Pa. 

Assistants:  Dr.  J.  C.  Hutzelman,  Glendale,  Ohio;  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy, 
Pa.;  Calvin  C.  Brinton,  Bloomsurg,  Pa.;  Robert  Conn,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa.; 
Frank  Hahman,  Altoona,  Pa.;  D.  C.  Gilham,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.;  C.  P. 
Steinbacker,  Duboistown,  Pa. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BEE  LEGISLATION,  Leader,  Charles  N.  Greene,  Chief 
Apiary   Advisor,   Dept.  of  Agriculture,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

Assistants:  Calvin  C.  Brinton,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  E.  J.  Anderson,  Ridgway, 
Pa.;  Prof.  H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool,  Pa.;  A.  T.  Kiel,  Mars,  Pa. 

BEES,  HIVES,  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE  COMMERCIAL  APIARY. 
Leaders,  J.  I.  Hambleton,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Service  Spe- 
cialist, A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio. 

Assistants:  Calvin  C.  Brinton,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.;  O.  C.  Fuller,  Turbot- 
ville, Pa.;  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa.;  Robert  Conn,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa.; 
Fred  E.  Merrill,  Muncy,  Pa.;   E.  J.  Anderson,  Ridgway,  Pa. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BEEKEEPERS'  ASSOCIATIONS  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA. Leaders,  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Medina,  Ohio,  and  N.  E.  Phillips,  State 
College,  Pa. 

Assistants:  H.  G.  Eisaman,  East  Springfield,  Pa.;  A.  T.  Kiel,  Mars,  Pa.; 
Charles  F.  Coombs,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  E.  J.  Anderson,  Ridgway,  Pa.;  Joseph 
H.  Perry,  Wyoming,  Pa.;  P.  A.  McGowan,  Williamsport,  Pa.;  Charles  N. 
Greene,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

WINTER  PROULEMS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPING.  Leader,  N. 
E.  Phillips,  State  College,  Pa. 

SPRING  MANAGEMENT  AND  QUEEN  REARING.  Leader,  Geo.  H.  Rea, 
Medina,  Ohio. 

ELECTION   OF   OFFICERS   AND  REPORTS   OF  COMMITTEES. 

1924 

1923  1924 

Feb.  28     Cash  on  hand   $652.80  Jan.  25     Cash  in  sav.  ace.  Me- 

Dues   collected    119.00  chanics  Trust  Co.  $703.78 

Int.  on  sav.  ace 27.37  Troy  G.  N.  B 11.45 

Miller     Mem.     Fund  Paid       Miller       Mem. 

from  Schuylkill  Co.  Fund    100.00 

B.  K.  A 15.00  Paid  for  badges,  etc..       8.94 

Northern   P.  B.  K.  A.     10.00 

Total   $824.17 

Total    $824.17 
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Jan.  25,  1924  Permanent  Accumulative  Fund: 

Mechanics  Trust  Co $703.78 

Troy  Grange  National  Bank   11.45         $715.23 

The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  has  been  submitted  for 
adoption  at  the  annual  meeting: 

AMENDMENT 

SECTION  1.  A  Permanent  Accumulative  Fund  shall  be  established  with 
the  monies  and  savings  accounts  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  for 
investing  or  loaning  as  hereinafter  provided. 

SECTION  2.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  association  shall  have 
general  supervision  but  the  Secretary-Treasurer  when  duly  qualified  shall  be 
the  custodian  of  the  Fund.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  qualify  by  giv- 
ing the  Executive  Committee  surety  for  twice  the  amount  of  the  Fund. 

SECTION  3.  Only  the  annual  income  from  the  Fund  shall  be  available 
for  annual  expenses  of  the  association  but  unexpended  funds  after  each  an-, 
nual  meeting  shall  be  immediately  added  to  the  Permanent  Accumulative 
Fund. 

SECTION  4.  The  Fund  may  be  invested  only  in  approved  government, 
municipal  and  such  other  bonds  and  investments  as  are  available  to  Na- 
tional Banks  and  Trust  Companies  for  investment  of  trust  funds,  or;  may 
be  loaned  to  meritorious  students  specializing  in  beekeeping  at  any  ap- 
proved college,  which  students  shall  have  furnished  ample  surety  to  guar- 
antee payment  of  principal  and  interest  when  due. 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty- Second  Annual  Meeting, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  21st  and  22nd,  1925 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Meeting  assembled  in  Fahnestock  Hall,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Building  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  January  21st  and  22nd,  1925  with  Al- 
bert T.  Keil  presiding. 

PRAYER,  by  Prof.  H.   A.  Surface. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS,  by  A.  T.  Keil,  Mars,  Pa. 

SECRETARY-TREASURERiS  REPORT,  by  Charles  N.  Greene,  Chief 
Apiary   Inspector,   Department   of   Agriculture,   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

The  Vital  Autumn,  Winter,  Spring  and  Summer  Problems 

In  Bee-Keeping 

Leader:    Edwin   J.   Anderson,   Ridgway,   Pa. 

Each  beekeeper  who  wishes  to  have  a  successful  season  in  bee-keeping 
would  do  well  to  have  a  definite  goal  and  then  to  carry  out  all  his  plans 
faithfully  with  this  goal  constantly  in  mind.  His  aim  for  achievement  for 
the  year  should  be  nothing  less  than  a  maximum  production  of  honey  from 
each  colony;  he  should  strive  to  make  every  colony  so  strong  and  keep  it 
at  work  so  well  that  every  colony  will  gather  nearly  the  maximum  crop  of 
honey.  With  this  standard,  a  schedule  of  work  can  be  written  in  advance  for 
the  coming  year  barring  changes  made  necessary  by  local  conditions  of 
weather  and  honey  producing  liora.  The  apiary  manipulations  of  each  lo- 
cality are  in  some  degree  different  from  those  of  every  other  locality  and,  of 
course,  require  a  somewhat  different  schedule,  even  though  the  fundamental 
principles  in  manipulation  are  the  same  for  all  localities.  A  schedule  may 
be  worked  out  and  rigidly  followed  for  any  one  locality. 

No  beekeeper  can  obtain  a  maximum  crop  of  honey  unless  every  colony 
of  his  apiary  contains  the  largest  possible  number  of  bees  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey  flow.  Each  colony  must  be  a  rousing  big  one  with  about  ninety 
thousand   bees  at   the   beginning  or  just  after  the   beginning  of  the  honey 
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flow.    If  the  bees  are  less  in  number  a  proportional  percent  of  the  crop  will 
be  lost. 

In  working  for  this  end,  the  beekeeper  can  do  no  better  than  make  the 
abbreviation,  **R.  S.  V.  P.,"  his  pass  word.  In  French  it  means,  "Answer  if 
you  please,"  but  to  the  beekeeper  it  has  the  all-important  meaning  of  Room, 
Supplies,  Vitality,  and  Protection  in  abundance  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  beekeeper  should  begin  to  apply  these  necessities  as  vital  problems 
in  the  early  part  of  August  and  apply  them  continually  until  the  beginning 
of  the  honey  flow.  First  of  all  in  importance  is  the  queen,  the  source  from 
which  all  the  colony  energy  comes  and  the  foundation  for  the  building  of 
a  successful  colony  of  worker  bees.  It  is  she  alone  that  can  lay  the  eggs  for 
a  force  of  young  bees  to  pass  the  winter  and  build  up  a  great  colony  in  the 
spring.  However,  such  a  young  queen  can  not  accomphsh  all  of  which 
she  is  capable  unless  she  has  plenty  of  empty  combs  in  which  to  lay  and 
to  expand  the  brood  nest,  nor  can  she  do  this  unless  the  bees  have  a  supply 
of  honey  as  food  for  the  thousands  of  hatching  young  bees.  This  supply  of 
honey  cannot  fall  below  fifteen  pounds  of  honey  in  the  early  fall.  If  it  does, 
the  bees  will  stop  rearing  brood  to  a  considerable  degree  or  entirely  and  the 
whole  season's  work  for  the  coming  year  will  at  once  be  given  a  severe 
setback. 

With  a  young  queen,  plenty  of  young  bees,  room,  and  plenty  of  honey 
in  the  hive  in  the  fall,  the  problem  of  wintering  comes  next,  another  all- 
important  one.  Here  again  it  is  a  problem  of  supplies,  vitality,  and  protec- 
tion with  emphasis  on  the  first  and  last.  When  the  bees  are  protected  from 
the  cold  they  can  conserve  both  their  supply  of  food  and  their  supply  of 
vitality  for  it  is  only  through  the  eating  of  honey  and  physical  labor  that 
the  hive  is  kept  warm  and  the  cluster  temperature  kept  above  57  degrees 
Fahr  Bees  which  have  worn  out  their  bodies  and  their  energy  in  the 
labors  of  keeping  warm  an  unprotected  hive,  with  perhaps  a  cold  draft  blow- 
ing in  on  them  from  the  entrance,  will  not  have  the  strength  in  the  spring 
to  gather  honey  and  pollen  to  raise  the  necessary  ninety  thousand  bees  for 
the   coming   honey  flow. 

We  would  do  well  to  pack  our  bees  with  several  inches  of  sonie  ma- 
terial or  put  them  in  a  proper  cellar  for  the  winter.  Purity  of  suppl  es  for 
winter  food  is  a  greater  factor  in  successful  wintering  than  any  other  known 
to  a  colony  of  healthy  bees.  In  our  cold  climate  a  poor  quality  of  honey 
such  as  dark  honeys  from  lace  fall,  fruit  juice,  or  honeydew,  will  mean  sure 
death  to  most  colonies  during  a  hard  winter,  while  light  honey  of  good 
Qua  ity  will  permit  a  colony  to  winter  in  a  colder  climate  with  good  success. 
Even  thoug^^^^^  bees  of  many  colonies  are  not  killed  because  of  such  poor 
a JalUv  of^honey  they  are  at  least  abnormally  filled  with  feces  and  over- 
worked or  s^ck  of  dysentery  so  they  are  nearly  worthless  for  the  tasks  of 
larlv  spring  If  the  bees  do  not  have  this  good  quality  of  honey,  a  ten 
nmind  nlifof  thick  sugar  syrup  feed  in  early  October  will  carry  them  sue 
Lssfully  over  ^he  mo^s!  severe'part  of  winter.  We  certainly  can  not  over- 
Lok  protection  and  food   as   real  problems  ot  wintering. 

The  beekeeper  can  now  pass  to  the  questions  of  spring  which  are  just 
as  irp^rt^TaTthose  Of  winter  or  r.l.     IM^^ 

ing  force  of  bees  must  again  be  .^^^;^^^^^^^^  havf  provided  the 

honey-flow,  not  at  the  expense  ^^^^J^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  protection  from  the 

colony  with  a  young  ^""^^^f  ^^f^l^^^^^^  a  possible  spring 

cold  of  winter,  room  tor   ^^^^^/^^^^f  ^p^'ng^^^^^^  left  except  perhaps  the 

surplus,  you  do  not  ^^^^^^f  Jf^f.^'e^^^^       ^^ead  and  raise  the  desired  work- 
swarmmg  problem.    The  Dees  ^ni  y^^^^u  beginning  of  the  main 

':'  '°;^^°^t°marsoVrgnherve3\r :^^^^^^^  cofonies  or  unite 

STn"at  are  cTeeXs'bu?  the'e  are  problems  of  minor  importance. 

U  you  have  followed  with  the  ^K^S.  V^/- J|--  rolonTmoTaleTnd 
problem  ot  vital  importance  ^-P^'^^^'^^'i^^^kni  to  handle  the  bees  so  that 
tC/Tiu'remain  b^sTl^  a?  worK  mSo7 developing  the  "swarming  fever." 
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Several  small  points  have  their  value  in  spring  and  summer  as  a  means  of 
decreasing  the  tendency  to  swarm; 

1.  Plenty  of  ventilation. 

2.  Protection  from  the  hot  sun. 

3.  An  absence  of  drones. 

4.  Room  for  the  queen  to  lay. 

5.  Room  for  the  storage  of  honey. 

6.  Room  for  the  storage  of  raw  nectar. 

7.  A  place  for  the  excess  of  young  and  old  bees  so  they  keep  away 
from  the  brood  chamber. 

8.  A  young  queen  as  provided  in  the  fall. 

Even  though  you  have  taken  all  these  precautions  the  bees  will  often 
acquire  the  swarming  fever.  In  this  case,  a  condition  must  be  made  within 
the  hive  similar  to  that  of  a  newly  hived  swarm.  If  you  are  producing  comb 
honey,  three  frames  of  brood  can  be  removed  from  the  center  of  the  brood 
chamber  and  empty  combs  can  be  put  in  their  place.  In  case  of  the  necessity 
for  more  drastic  action,  all  the  brood  combs  can  be  removed  and  replaced  by 
sheets  of  foundation  with  one  drawn  comb  in  the  center,  in  which  the  queen 
can  lay  at  once  and  the  bees  can  store  pollen  instead  of  in  the  sections. 
If  you  are  producing  extracted  honey,  the  queen  can  be  kept  in  the  bottom 
chamber  under  a  queen-excluder  while  the  brood  is  put  on  top  above  two  or 
more  supers.  This  procedure  can  be  repeated  every  ten  days  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  of  the  swarming  season.  Any  queen  cells  that  develop 
above  in  the  brood  chamber  should  be  cut  out  or  may  be  used  for  requeening. 
In  either  case,  the  brood-chamber  never  becomes  filled  with  brood  and 
swarming  is  greatly  reduced.  There  is  one  more  factor  which  should  be 
stressed.  It  has  to  do  with  the  presence  of  empty  cells  for  the  storage  of 
raw  nectar.  After  a  colony  has  filled  all  the  empty  cells  with  raw  nectar, 
even  though  none  are  sealed  over,  the  bees  become  cramped  for  room,  be- 
gin to  loaf,  and  begin  preparations  for  swarming.  As  soon  as  the  last  super 
is  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  full  an  empty  one  should  be  put  underneath. 
If  it  is  near  the  end  of  the  honey-flow,  the  empty  super  should  be  put  above. 

In  summing  up  the  vital  problems  we  can  but  repeat — plenty  of  room, 
supplies,  vitality,  and  protection  at  ail  seasons  outside  the  honey-flow.  Build 
up  the  working  force  to  ninety  thousand  bees  before  the  honey-flow  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  honey-flow,  then  take  measures  to  keep  this  force  of 
bees  at  work  by  providing  room  for  honey  and  nectar  storage,  for  brood  and 
for  bees,  and  by  keeping  the  queen  and  brood  apart.  In  this  way  you  will 
approximate  your  standard  of  a  large  honey  crop  from  every  colony  in  your 

apiary. 

ASSISTANT,  FREDERICK  HAHMAN,  ALTOONA,  PA. 

In  endeavoring  to;  supplement  the  able  paper  to  be  read  by  Mr.  Edwin 
J.  Anderson  on,  ''The  Vital  Problems  in  beeekceping,"  covering  a  whole 
year's  work,  a  detailed  exposition  of  the  methods  advocated  by  him  would 
be  but  a  repetition,  and  to  save  valuable  time  of  the  Convention  a  so-called 
"blanket"  recommendation  on  my  part  may  serve  the  purpose  better. 

In  turning  over  this  subject  in  my  mind,  I  remembered  something  that 
I  had  read  during  the  early  days  ot  my  bee-keeping  experience  in  that  classic 
of  bee  culture,  "Langstroth  on  the  Honey  Bee."  After  hunting  up  the  old 
cherished  volume  and  looking  over  its  long  unused  pages,  I  found  what  I 
was  seeking.  It  is  contained  in  the  very  last  sentence  of  the  book,  and  thus 
we  can  understand  that  it  is  the  final  admonition  from  the  pen  of  him,  whom 
we  lovingly  call  the  father  of  American  bee-keeping.  I  will  quote  the  sen- 
tence: "The  essence  of  all  profitable  bee-keeping  is  contained  in  Oettl's 
Golden  Rule:  'Keep  Your  Stocks  Strong.'  If  you  cannot  succeed  in  doing 
this,  the  more  money  you  invest  in  bees,  the  heavier  will  be  your  losses; 
v/hile,  if  your  stocks  ar^  str9ng,  you  will  show  that  you  are  a  bee-master, 
as  well  as  a  bee-keeper,  and  may  safely  calculate  on  generous  returns  from 
your  industrious  subjects."  ,,. 

These  prophetic  words  were  quoted  by  Rev.  Langstroth    nearly    eighty 
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years  ago,  and  their  author  to  whom  he  gives  credit,  an  old  Austrian  bee- 
keeper, kept  bees  twenty  or  thirty  years  before  Langstroth's  time,  hence  we 
can  assume  they  are  at  least  one  hundred  years  old,  however,  they  are  as 
true  today  and  as  fundamentally  sound  as  at  the  time  they  were  uttered. 

Now  why  do  we  not  have  our  colonies  strong  at  all  times?  It  is  not  the 
fault  of  locality  or  weather,  or  the  honey  flora,  and  most  assuredly  not  the 
fault  ot  the  bees  themselves.  They  work  hard  enough.  It  is  our  own  fault; 
we  are  not  what  Langstrotn  terms  "bee-masters." 

Success  in  bee  culture  is  dependent  on  attention  to  minor  details  which 
may  seem  insignificant  in  themselves,  but  if  neglected,  frequently  spell 
taiiure,  and  one  of  the  worst  habits  a  bee-keeper  can  fall  into  is  to  procrasti- 
nate and  not  do  necessary  work  p/omptly.  Neglect  is  seldom  remediable. 
There  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  we  should  not  be  well  informed  in 
every  pnase  ot  uee  cuiiure.  Uo  branch  oi  Rural  Agriculture  has  better  text 
books  and  journals  than  we  have.  The  research  work  and  bulletins  thereon, 
issued  by  our  government  and  separate  states,  is  of  inestimable  value. 
These  bulletins  are  to  be  had  free  for  the  asking.  What  more  can  we  desire 
for  guidance? 

In  discussing  the  vital  problems,  I  am  reminded  of  an  address  delivered 
before  this  body,  in  this  very  room,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  Phillips,  then  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  (J.,  on  tne  amount  of  food  needed  by  a  colony  during  the  upbuilding 
period  in  spring.  I  have  attended  many  conventions  and  innumerable  bee 
mue  Lings,  bui  uo  not  remember  ever  having  heard  an  address  that  made 
such  a  profound  impression  on  my  mmd  as  did  tliat  address.  1  ascribe 
this  to  tne  manner  of  delivery,  and  the  telhng  words  used  by  Dr.  Phillips, 
to  bring  us  to  a  realization  or  this  most  vital  requirement.  He  pointed  out 
how  we  beekeepers  deluded  ourseives  into  the  belief  that  the  bees  are  bring- 
ing in  nectar  in  sufticient  quantity  to  help  out  the  stores  prsent.  The  great 
diain  on  the  available  stores  at  their  command,  and  the  dire  consequences 
resulting  trom  any  shortage  so  apt  to  occur  at  this  critical  time,  even  if 
but  or  a  few  days  duratioa,  checking  the  progress  or  ti.e  coiony  to  such  an 
extent,  that  it  would  result  in  a  curtailment  of  the  surplus  honey  crop  later 
on  and  frequently  ot  entire  failure  to  secure  any  surplus  crop  at  all.  1  would 
recommend  all  present  here  to  give  this  vital  point  their  careful  and  earnest 
attention  tnis  coming  spring,  wnen  bees  again  start  housekeeping. 

In  conclusion  permit  me  again  to  call  your  attention  to  that  golden  rule 
of  bee-Keeping   to  "iveep  your  stocks  strong"  and  by  so  doing  strive  to  be 
what  Langstroth  termed  a  "bee-master  as  well  as  a  bee-keeper." 
ASSISTANT:   D.  C.  GILHAM,  SCHUYLKILL  HAVEN,  PA. 
In  adding  a  few  thoug.i.s  to  waat  Mr.  Anderson  has  jusc  given  us,  may  I 
add  a  little  experience  ot  my  own  that  is  go.ng  on  at  present. 

As  I  see  it  one  of  the  vital  things  is  good  WiUter  stores.  Last  season 
the  bees  went  mto  my  cellar  with  plenty  of  stores,  but  most  of  it  was  honey 
dew  They  soon  became  restless,  clustered  outside,  then  flew  away  from 
their  hives  After  several  warm  days,  the  cellar  temperature  ran  up  to  such 
an  extent  that  I  had  to  secure  a  large  cake  of  ice  ana  play  an  eelctric  tan  on 
U  to  cool  oft  the  cellar  and  the  bees.  I  lost  many  bees  that  winter  while 
those  that  did  not  die  came  out  weak. 

This  season  we  had  a  dry  fall  and  I  was  compelled  to  feed  sugar  syrup 
for  winter  stores.  The  bees  are  now  in  the  cellar  and  are  resting  very 
quieUy  as  compared  with  last  season.  The  temperature  has  gone  up  for  sev- 
ril  aays  on  account  of  outside  conditions  but  tne  bees  couiinu  to  remain  in 
the  r  hives  There  L  but  a  slight  sprinkling  of  dead  bees  on  the  cellar  floor 
wmch  ila  natural  condition.     G.oa  wmier  food  seems  to  be  the  sequel  to 

'       ASSISTANT:  CHESTER  P.  STEINBACHER,  S.  WILLIAMSPORT,  PA. 

ASSISTANT:    HARRY  W.  BEAVER,  TROY,  PA. 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  beekeepers:  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add 
my  Wt  to  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  all-important  subject. 

We  will  call  summer  the  beginning  of  the  beekeeping  year,  as  this  is  the 
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most  interesting  time,  in  time  of  peace  prepare  tor  "^^r.  .In  other  wo.ds 
prepare  for  winter  in  the  summer  by  requeening^  I  Prefer  to  rear  queens 
in  June,  as  we  have  a  good  honey  flow  then,  and  by  lequeening  then  we  cu^ 
tail  swarming,  and  also  have  the  hives  full  ol  young  bees  lo  the  late  flow 
ard  also  for  winter.  I  wish  to  emphasize  good  stores  for  vvmtei,  as  I  had 
an  experience  in  the  winter  of  1922  and  1923  that  I  do  not  ^^re  to  ^  |^  • 
We  had  a  flow  of  honey  dew  in  the  fall  of  1922  that  ^/^^^^'^  °^^^°°  ^"f  J^o 
and  that  we  did  not  know  we  had  till  midwinter  when  the  bees  be_gan  to 
eet  dysentery  Well,  I  had  to  take  Hobson's  choice  and  either  let  them  in 
and  fJt  then7die  or  t^ke  them  out  and  have  them  die,  so  I  set  them  out  along 
about  MarcU  1st  and  left  some  in  the  cellar  till  April  ^th.  ajid  I  could  not 
see  much  difference;  perhaps  those  set  out  first  ^^ere  a  trifle  turthe.  aU^ug 
when  fruit  bloomed.  Hereafter,  when  we  get  honey  ^ew  I  will  teed  about 
ten  pounds  of  sugar  syrup  before  cellaring  the  bees  jay  about  October  1st 
With  bees  well  prepared  and  well  protected  tor  winter  "le  jvinter  and 
spring  problems  will  be  nil,  as  they  will  build  up  rapidly  if  plen.y  stores  and 
room   and   protection   are   provided. 

These  are  the  vital  points,  and  with  this  I  will  close. 

Assistant:    Prof.  H.  C.  Klinger,  Liverpool.  Pa. 

FAPTORS  THAT  ENTER  WINTER  PROBLEMS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
BEEKEEPErI,  by  jIs.  1  Hambieton,  Apiculturist.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  Value,  Cost  and  Happy  Introduction  of  Young,  Strong, 

Vigorous  Queens 

Reverend  J.  n.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa. 

The    Value— The   queen,   "the   mother   of   all  living"   within   the   colony. 
Through   her  the  Laws   of  keredity  operate,  making  improvement  possible 
SheThus  becomes  the  source  of  unlimited   possibilities  for  improvement  in 
femper    ease  "handling,  hardiness,  honey  ^^thering    noi.-swarn^^ 
resistance,   long   life,   color,   etc.,   the   last    named     characteristic    being   de 
veloped  in  America  faster  than  some  others,  perhaps  more  essential. 

Of  the  three  most  important  essentials  lor  successful  wintering -sufR- 
cient  good  stoTes,  amples  protection,  and  virile  young  queens-he  last 
namedT  not  thV  least!  especially  during  the  "Spring  Management"  period. 

To  save  a  queenless  colony,  or  for  making  artificial  increase,  a  laying 
queen  is  of  great  value. 

The  value,  then,  of  a  good  queen  may  range  from  a  few  dollars  to  as 
many  hundred  dollars.  , 

The  Cost— From  the  laying  of  the  egg  until  the  young  laying  queen  be- 
gins her  woik  in  earnest,  the  cost  in  terms  of  bee  life  and  energy  is  greater 
fh.n  most  beekeepers  think.  As  a  result  of  the  thousands  of  trips  made  by 
hrnrsf  bees  the  consumption  of  pollen  and  honey,  the  heat  generated  and 
me  sustained  and  the  various  things  attended  to  by  the  bees,  there  is  con- 
stant drairuponthr^  of  the  colony.  Colonies  used  in  rearing  queens  and 
bJS  cfeteHorate  much  more   rapidly  than  those  used   for  honey  production 

^^^^rprtain  manipulations  by  the  beekeeper  are  necessary,  such  as  selecting 
hrPedinTs^odf  fS  cell  colonies,  grafting,  placing  cells,  handling  nuclei, 
e  c     wowf  foi   bo'^^^^  and  head.     Not  heavy  work,  perhaps,  but  exacting 

recausrcellswiU  hatch  rain  or  shine.  They  must  be  attended  to  or  a  battle 
royal  will  ensue,  and  much  labor  will  be  lost. 

A  third  element  nature,  enters  into  the  cost.  Wet,  cool  weather  slows 
dowif Queen  readng' increases  feeding,  results  in  more  lost  virgins  Dry  hot 
weathe\  may  stop  t^^     nectar  and  robbers  become  a  nuisance.     When  undei 

IS 


the  most  favorable  condition  the  cost  of  producing  a  good  queen,  commer- 
cially, would  hardly  be  less  than  a  dollar. 

The  Happy  Introduction.— Here  also  three  elements  must  be  considered, 
the  new  queen,  the  colony  seeking  the  new  queen  and  the  weather. 

The  new  queen  is  strange,  has  a  strange  odor,  and  if  from  a  distance, 
she  is  not  laying.  The  colony  may  be  blacks  or  savage  hybrids.  Too  many 
old  bees,  or  perhaps  a  small  virgin  may  be  in  the  colony.  The  weather  may 
be  such  that  the  bees  are  likely  to  rob,  and  being  lank  and  lean  they  are 
more  likely  to  ball  and  kill  a  new  arrival. 

Now  when  these  conditions  are  overcome,  pretty  close  to  100%  intro- 
duction can  be  accomplished.  When  the  new  queen  takes  on  the  same  odor 
as  the  colony  and  there  is  a  honey  flow%  or  the  bees  are  well  fed,  and  when 
the  colony  is  free  from  all  queen  cells  and  virgins,  the  usual  introducing 
cage  plan  has  given  very  good  results.  Several  special  introducing  cages 
are  on  the  market  today,  with  which  successful  introduction  can  be  secured. 
I  have  known  of  good  results  from  the  smoke  method  and  different  other 
ways.  Once  in  a  w^hile  there  is  just  naturally  a  colony  which  seems  bent  on 
killing  every  queen  and  queen  cell  that  you  give  it. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  say  that  limited  time  forbids  anything  other  than 
just  a  little  peep  into  this  subject,  but  I  hope  that  this  much  will  be  sufficient 
to  stimulate  further  research  by  those  to  whom  this  subject  is  sufficiently 
interesting. 

BEE    DISEASES    AND    THEIR    TREATMENT.      Leader:     Prof.     N.     E. 
PHILLIPS,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College,  State  College,  Pa. 
Assistant:   Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

Prof  Phillips  has  so  well  covered  the  technical  side  of  this  question  that 
I  do  not*  see  any  need  to  speak  further  on  that  phase.  I  will,  however,  talk 
on  the  treatment  of  American  foulbrood,  with  the  use  of  the  Hutzelman  so- 
lution, for  this  in  my  opinion  is  the  only  solution  to  the  problem;  if  done 
carefully  the  combs  will  be  absolutely  safe  to  use  in  any  health  colony,  rhis 
is  a  place  where  "Sam  Slops"  cannot  be  tolerated,  or  the  work  will  be  done 
for  worse  than  nothing. 

To  test  out  the  treatment  I  took  the  very  worst  foul  combs  I  had,  and 
after  treating  them  I  used  them  as  second  brood  nests  on  strong,  healthy 
colonies,  the  result  was  as  nice  slabs  of  brood  as  you  could  wish  to  see. 

My  next  experiment  was  on  diseased  colonies.  I  shook  out  two  at  one 
yard'  and  four  at  another  into  their  hives  without  any  frames,  and  left  them 
for  two  days  to  get  rid  of  their  honey,  but  as  there  was  no  honey  in  they 
built  no  combs.  I  filled  them  up  wilh  disinfected  combs,  and  every  one  was 
reinfected.  I  think  this  was  because  they  held  the  honey  m  their  sacs  in- 
ste-id  of  using  it  up.  Others  that  were  shaken  at  the  same  time  onto  full 
sheets  of  foundation  with  a  catch  comb  were  free  from  disease. 

The  idea  is  to  have  the  bees  deposit  their  honey  in  the  catch  comb,  and 
then  it  can  be  removed  next  day  by  brushing  (dont  shake) ;  also  remove 
allUndat^on  not  drawn  out,  and  the  hive  filled  with  disinfected  combs,  and 
if  you  work  carefully  you  will  have  practically  no  reintecaon. 

The  best  time  to  treat  colonies  is  just  as  clover  begins  to  /ield;  then 
there  is  a  minimum  of  honey  and  a  maximum  amount  of  bees.  You  will  find 
h^rcolo'nirireXd  at  thi^  time  will  build  up  ^^^Xe  :^!rT ^^ 
,r.r..5t  PS  mucli  clover  honey  as  a  untreated  one,  but  will  be  weaker  tor  tm 
late  flow  Tee  very  optimistic  for  the  ultimate  control  of  American  foul- 
b  ood  througn  the  Hutzelman  solution,  as  it  surely  saves  a  great  amount  of 
labor  and  expense. 

ASSISTANT:    ROBERT  CONN,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 

Through  experience.  I  have  learned  that  the  MY'^^'wi'tlf  thfltarvatlon 
the  starvation  treatments  are  not  always  successful.  With  the  starvation 
treatment,  it  is  difficult  to  know  when  to  stop  starving. 

The  following  is  the  treatment  used  by  the  author  J^e  queens  are 
1  4.  ^A  K,if  fv.o  hPP«;  arp  left  on  the  combs  until  all  oi  tne  oroou  iicis> 
fa?E  'o'ne  ^le^is' ml  in"the   strongest  colony,  the  one  least  affected 
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with  disease.  At  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  days  the  queen  cells  are  destroyed 
so  the  colonies  are  hopelessly  queenless.  All  the  colonies  so  treated  are 
placed  on  the  one  in  which  the  queen  was  left  (about  four  or  five  deep)  ^  The 
bees  will  then  clean  out  the  combs  and  fill  them  with  honey.  At  the  end  « 
the  flow,  all  the  combs  that  are  filled  with  honey,  and  show  no  ^[acf «  "^  f°"  j 
brood,  are  removed  and  extracted.  Those  that  are  not  free  from  d'seased 
cells  are  left  for  the  fall  flow.  Other  diseased  colonies  are  then  added  to 
ones  teft  as  was  done  in  the  first  place.  The  purpose  is  to  decrease  the 
number  of  diseased  colonies,  and  still  get  as  much  honey  as  possible.  After 
ThT  last  honey  flow  is  over,  and  brood  rearing  has  entirely  stoppe,  those 
colonies  which  still  show  signs  of  disease  are  shaken  nto  an  entirely  clean 
hive  Two  or  three  colonies  are  united  for  winter.  All  that  are  to  be  win- 
tered arlgiven  enough  combs  and  honey  for  their  winter  needs.  Some  of 
these  colonies  will  have  foulbrood  again  in  the  spring. 

The  combs  that  are  full,  or  partly  full  of  honey,  ^re  washed  twice  after 
they  have  been  extracted.  They  are  dipped  in  water  each  time  and  are  run 
t  much  the  extractor.  After  the  second  washing,  they  are  left  in  the  open 
until  'they  are  tho^ughly  dried.  The  next  season  they  a--ed  above  the 
aueen  excluder,  for  storing  extracted  honey.  Care  is  taken  that  none  of 
these  combs  get  into  the  brood  chambers  until  after  they  have  been  filled 
wUh  hon^y  once  and  extracted.  Those  combs  which  show  any  signs  of 
disease  are  melted  for  wax.  . 

During  the  extracting  season,  all  the  combs  from  disease  free  colonies 

are  extracted  first,  those  from  diseased  colonies  last.     The  entire  extracting 

outfit  is  cleaned  after  the  combs  from  diseased  colonies  have  been  extracted.* 

When  only  one  colony  in  the  yard  is  diseased,  the  bees  in  that  colony  are 

destroyed,  the  combs  are  treated,  and  the  hive  is  cleaned. 

•This  system  of  treating  foulbrood  is  not  to  be  recommended  in  general 
especially  not  f?r  those  who  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  with 
bees.— Editor. 

Assistant:    Edwin  J.  Anderson,  Ridgway,  Pa. 
Assistant:  Reed  P.  Merrill,  Muncy,  Pa. 

RECENT    DEVELOPMENTS    IN    BEEKEEPING    PRACTICES       Jas.    I. 
Hambieton,  Apiculturist.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  D    C. 
BEEKEEPING  A  VOCATIONAL  FARM  PROJECT.     Prof.  Willis  R.  Skill- 
man,  Department  of  Education,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

COMMERCIAL  BEEKEEPING.     Leader:    Harry  W.  Beaver.  Troy.  Pa. 

Commercial  Beekeeping 

Leader:   Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

Beekeeping  can  be  carried  on  on  a  commercial  scale  in  localities  where 
a  sufficient  amount  of  surplus  honey  can  be  secured  to  pay  the  apiarist  for 
his  work  and  expenses  incurred  in  the  operation  of  his  business. 

I  would  define  a  commercial  beekeeper  as  one  who  makes  his  livelihood 
out  of  his  bees.  I  will  speak  first  of  the  man;  to  be  successful  he  should  be 
of  the  wide  awake  type,  quick  to  pick  up  a  new  idea  and  just  as  quick  to  drop 
it  if  Lprac^ral;  he"^  should  have  good  judgment  to  handle  ^i^,  ^J^es  ac^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  he  seasons;  he  should  study  his  location  as  to  bloom  and  time  of  bloom 
yielding  surplus,  in  order  to  have  his  bees  at  the  proper  strength  to  take  ad- 
vantage  of  the  flows;  he  should  not  let  a  bumper  crop  get  away  with  his 
better  'udg^^^^^^^  nor  go  down  in  discouragement  when  the  poor  seasons  come, 
for  they  do  come  as  sure  as  night  follows  day. 

I  will  put  location  next.  This  should  be  a  scope  of  country  where  the 
honey  producing  flora  are  evenly  distributed  and  quite  abundant. 

Bv  this  I  mean  where  apiaries  could  be  located  about  two  miles  apart 

in  an  directionT  from  the  home  base,  with  a  chance  of  getting  a  good  crop 

rom   eac^  apLry,   be   they   two   or  twenty.     This   proximity  will   cut   down 

ra^el  Sense!   however,   few   are   so    situated,   and   the   average   man   >m11 
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have  to  hunt  locations  sometimes  many  miles  from  home;  but  this  is  not 
so  bad  since  we  have  the  auto  truck.  As  we  are  situated  in  Bradford  County 
I  would  rather  have  yards  two  miles  apart,  and  have  less  bees  in  a  yard, 
than  have  them  farther  and  larger  yards,  as  I  do  not  believe  bees  fly  so  far 
in  a  hilly  country  as  the  old  Vets  would  have  us  believe.  I  have  had  proof 
time  and  again  that  bees  do  not  fly  farther  than  one  and  a  half  miles  and 
store  much  surplus.  Some  locations  here  might  in  flush  years  support  four 
or  five  hundred  colonies,  but  take  years  on  an  average  I  think  100  or  even 
70  would  be  better  for  most  Pennsylvania  locations. 

The  late  E.  W.  Alexander  kept  as  high  as  750  in  one  yard,  but  I  be- 
lieve his  son  now  has  them  divided  in  three  yards.  C.  F.  Hochkstein  had 
at  one  time  1100  colonies  on  one  location  near  Mangas,  Cuba,  but  that  was 
an  exceptionally  good  place  near  the  mountains  where  the  ground  was  un- 
tillable  and  overgrown  with  honey  plants  that  succeeded  each  other  the 
year  round. 

Third  comes  the  bees,  which  I  believe  practically  all  are  agreed  should 
be  three  banded  Italians  of  a  good  strain,  although  I  think  the  first  cross 
hybrids  are  the  better  honey  gatherers,  but  their  Lemper  is  not  always  all 
that  is  to  be  desired. 

We  will  put  the  hive  last,  for  with  a  good  practical  beekeeper  on  a 
fairly  good  location  with  good  bees,  the  hive  does  not  make  so  much  differ- 
ence, but  would  recommend  a  standard  hive,  either  eight  or  ten  frame  Lang- 
stroth  with  full  sheets  of  foundation.  I  prefer  the  eight  frame,  two  story 
hive  for  my  location  and  system. 

Now  after  getting  a  good  crop  of  honey,  don't  throw  it  away  for  a  song, 
but  look  up  a  market  fhat  will  pay  you  a  living  price;  and  don't  sell  retail 
at  wholesale  prices,  nor  wholesale  at  jobbers'  prices.  It  is  things  like  these 
that  kills  the  market  and  makes  life  weary  for  the  beekeeper. 

If  you  think  you  must  sell  cheaply,  sell  to  the  jobber  in  large  packages, 
and  save  the  market  thereby  from  a  slump,  and  give  your  brother  beekeeper^ 
a  chance  at  the  same  time. 

Assistant:   Edwin  J.  Anderson,  Ridgway,  Pa. 
Assistant:   Charles  F.  Coombs,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 
Assistant:   Chester  P.  Steinbacher,  S.  Williamsport.  Pa. 
Assistant:    F.  J.  Strittmatter,  Bradley  Junction,  Pa. 

ADVERTISING   HONEY.     Walter  Severson,   Mgr.   G.   B.   Lewis   Co.,   Al- 
bany, N.  Y. 

Advertising  Honey 

Walter  Severson,   Mgr.   G.    B.   Lewis   Co.,   Albany,   N.  Y. 

There   are    several   features   that   are   paramount   in    the    advertising  of 
honey  to  be  sold  at  retail.    To  have  extracted  honey  in  attractive  containers 
eroded  as  to  color,  and  comb  honey  in  cartoons,  graded  as  to  weight     There 
must  be  absolute  protection  of  the  customer  by  the  maintenance  of  quality 
and  by  seliing  through  channels  of  distribution  that  afford  protection  to  the 

customer 

The  problem  of  successfully  marketing  honey  in  the  United  States  can 
be  solved  mlnly  by  education.  Many  people  in  our  large  ciues  do  not 
1  now  the  nfany  ways  there  are  of  using  honey.  The  task  of  educating  110 - 
OmToo  neootr  is  too  big  for  one  man,  or  small  group  of  men,  to  undertake. 
There  are  numerous  wfys  of  advertising  honey  which  have  proven  success- 

'^'  %x:T:^ir^.'Z^7:;::  :^y  ^^..^  the  pubi. .  ov. 
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FACTORS  THAT  INFLUENCE  BEEKEEPING  RESULTS.  By  Geo.  H. 
Rea,  Representative,  The  A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

IMPORTANCE     OF    LOCATION,     BEES,    HIVES,    AND    EQUIPMENT. 
Leader:  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Reynoldsville,  Pa. 

Assistants:  Charles  F.  Coombs,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.;  Prof.  H.  K.  Klinger, 
Liverpool,  Pa.;  Charles  D.  Ruth,  Emaus,  Pa.;  Robert  Conn,  Roaring  Branch, 
Pa.;   David  T.  Hume,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Educational  series  of  lantern  slides  on  beekeeping. 

ELECTION   OF  OFFICERS   AND  REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES. 

1925 

1925 

Cash   on   hand    $715.23    Jan.    21     Cash    on      hand     Me- 

Dues   collected    153.50  chanics  Trust  Co.  $881.98 

Int.  on  sav.  ace 31.08  Grange  N.  B 11.83 

Paid  for  cards,  etc.    . .       6.00 


1924 
Jan.    25 


$899.81 


$899.81 


Jan.  19,  1925     Permanent  Accumulative  Fund. 

Mechanics  Trust  Co $881.98 

Grange  National  Bank   11.83         $893.81 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Third  Annual  Meeting  Assembled 
in  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan- 
uary 20th  and  21st,  1926,  with  Albert  T.  Keil  Presiding. 

Address  of  Welcome 

PRAYER,   by  Prof.  Geo.  R.   Rea. 

By  P.  H.  Dewey,  Master,  State  Grange 

My  father  was  very  much  interested  in  bees.  He  was  the  first  to  get 
the  new  boxes  around  our  section.  He  had  a  very  fine  bee  house,  and  made 
his  own  bee  hives.  With  the  help  of  the  boys,  he  made  some  very  clever 
bee  arrangements,  and  was  in  the  market  for  selling  honey.  At  that  time 
we  knew  nothing  about  the  foul  brood  diseases. 

The  bee  industry  is  just  beginning  to  be  realized  in  this  country.  The 
Grange  is  one  of  your  big  brothers  in  the  way  of  bee-keeping.  This  industry 
is  very  near  and  dear  to  us,  and  is  an  industry  regarded  as  being  worth  while 
to  the  Grange.  The  Beekeepers'  Association  should  never  hesitate  to  come 
to  the  Grange  for  help.  We  stand  ready  and  willing  to  reach  you  a  free  and 
brotherly  hand  at  any  time. 

President's  Address 

By   A.   T.    Keil,    Mars,   Pa. 

It  certainly  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  stand  before  you  this  year.  I  would 
like  to  see  the  Association  do  something  during  the  coming  year.  One  thing 
would  be  that  I  would  suggest  giving  the  members  more  for  their  money. 
This  could  be  done  by  having  the  notes  taken  of  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, have  them  printed,  and  send  a  copy  out  to  each  of  the  members.  There 
are  a  lot  of  the  members  belonging  to  the  Association  who  are  unable  to  at- 
tend and  who  pay  their  dues.  These  are  the  ones  to  whom  the  proceedings 
of  our  meetings  should  be  sent.  We  now  have  about  150  paid-up  members 
and  I  hope  to  see  the  Association  grow  to  at  least  200. 

Another  suggestion  I  would  like  to  make  would  be  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Forestry  Department  and  put  on  some  kind  of  a  campaign  to  plant 
basswood   trees   and  also  some   shade  trees.     There  are  very   few   sections 
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where  bass  wood  is  left  and  this  is  one  of  the  best  sources  of  honey.     It 
would  be  well  for  the  Association  to  do  something  along  this  line. 

Secretary-Treasurer's  Report 

By  Charles  N.  Greene,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BEEKEEPERS  ASSOCIATION 

1925 

Cash  on  hand    $893.81 

Interest    Mechanic    Trust    Co $20.17 

18.04  38.21 

Grange  Na.  Bank   19 

.21  .40 

Dues  Collected    148.00 

$1080.42 
1926 

Mechanics  Trust   Co.,  Permanent  Accumulative  Fund   $941.81 

Savings   Account    107.13 

Grange  National  Bank,  Troy,  Pa 12.23 

Expense  accounts 

1925  Badges  and   Cards    $9.25 

1925   Voc.   Gold   Medal    10.00  19.25 

$1080.42 

Income   During  Year,  Dues   $148.00 

Interest    38.16 

$186.61 


My  Experience  Building  an  Apiary 

By   Harry  W.  Slegel,   Blrdsboro,  Pa. 

I  have  had  four  years'  experience  in  building  an  apiary,  but  have  really 
built  it  up  in  the  last  year.  In  1922  I  purchased  my  first  bees  and  at  that 
time  moved  to  the  country.     I  got  one  super  full  of  honey  from  it. 

As  time  went  on  I  decided  that  I  would  like  to  know  more  about  bees. 
I  had  heard  of  bee  meetings  and  when  we  organized  an  Association,  I  was 
made  President.     At  these  meetings   I  learned  more  about  bees. 

In  1924  I  bought  two  more  boxes.  This  was  in  the  spring.  They  built 
up  fine  and  I  became  more  and  more  interested  in  the  apiary.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  I  purchased  fifteen  colonies  and  put  more  of  my  time  on 
them.  That  made  me  a  total  of  twenty-one  colonies.  Some  of  them  were 
weak,  so  I  reduced  the  number  to  seventeen  and  went  in  entirely  for  comb 
honey.  I  watched  the  bees  closely  and  tried  to  prevent  swarming.  I  aver- 
aged between  fifty  and  sixty  sections.  I  purchased  fifty  more  hives  in  the 
fall.  I  now  have  seventy-five,  but  they  are  too  many  for  my  location  in 
Birdsboro. 

I  would  advise  anyone  not  to  increase  quite  «o  fast  because  in  three  or 
four  years'  time  one  can't  get  enough  knowledge  to  handle  so  many  colonies 
I  may  increase  later  and  if  I  make  a  go  of  it  I  will  try  to  become  a  real  bee- 
keeper. 

QUESTION  BOX:      Will  Sac  brood  discourage  the  queen  in  laying? 

Mr.  H.  W.  Beaver:      There  is  nothing  to  discourage  the  queen. 

Mr.  Robert  Conn:     No,  it  will  not. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Rea:  In  parts  of  New  York  State  sac  brood  has  become  as 
serious  as  foul  brood.  It  destroys  the  oncoming  bees,  and  it  will  discourage 
the  queen  because  the  queen  lays  in  response  to  stimulation.  It  is  now  a 
research  problem  in  Cornell  University. 
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What  is  sac  brood? 

Mr.  C.  N.  Greene:  Sac  brood  is  that  type  of  disease  that  attacks  the 
baby  bee  during  its  larval  stage,  and  causes  its  death.  It  can  be  distinguished 
because  the  skin  of  the  litle  bee  remains  intact  and  from  that  derives  its 
name.  It  is  very  much  like  some  of  the  other  types  of  disease.  It  is  not 
serious  in  most  parts  of  the  state,  but  if  the  disease  was  not  cleaned  up  be- 
fore it  had  destroyed  large  numbers,  it  might  be  a  real  menace  to'  bee- 
keeping. The  watery  condition  of  the  larvae  is  the  most  pronounced  char- 
acteristic of  sac  brood.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  examines  the  diseased  larvae  and  the  contents  are  identified.  It  is 
all  done  under  the  microscope  and  is  easy  for  them  to  disseminate  the  germs 
that  cause  the  disease.  They  will  do  it  in  a  positive  manner  so  that  there 
is  no  question. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Rea:  New  York  State  has  recently  developed  the  situation 
in  which  the  appearance  of  the  dead  larvae  seem  to  have  more  the  appear- 
ance of  European  foul  brood.  They  sometimes  think  it  is  American  foul 
brood.  It  will  seriously  lessen  your  honey  crop.  Beekeepers  often  treat  the 
bees  for  the  wrong  thing,  European  foul  brood  for  American  foul  brood  and 
vice  versa.     The  result  is  that  they  usually  don't  get  anywhere. 

What  should  be  a  fair  profit  in  bottling  honey  bought  wholesale? 

Mr.  A.  T.  Keil:     A  living  plus  10%,  sometimes  more. 

Some  Bee-Keepers  I  Have  Known 

By  Geo.  H.   Rea,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College,  Pa. 

In  the  ten  southern  states  I  have  visited,  I  saw  most  of  the  outstanding 
apiaries.  I  aimed  to  find  out  some  things  that  would  be  of  use.  The 
northern  beekeepers  do  not  have  the  right  climatic  conditions  for  queen 
breeding.  This  started  in  the  North  but  gradually  shifted  to  the  South. 
Honey  production  is  better  for  the  North.  The  southern  colonies  are  strong 
but  they  have  ideal  conditions  for  rearing  queens.  They  have  a  great  deal  of 
rain  in  the  spring  but  sometimes  there  is  an  absolute  dirth.  The  hot  dry 
weather  interferes  with  the  industry. 

Some  of  the  northern  stales  put  a  quarantine  on  shipping  bees  into  their 
states  on  combs.  The  South  cannot  ship  in  packages  as  well  so  it  inter- 
feres with  the  trade.  Georgia  is  developing  as  a  beekeeping  state.  North 
Carolina's  climatic  conditions  are  fine  for  bees. 

The  Beekeeper's  Part  in  the  Production  and  Sale  of 

Maximum  Crops  of  Honey 

By    Harry    W.    Beaver,    Troy,    Pa. 

Bees  in  their  natural  state  made  their  home  in  rocks,  hollow  trees  or 
other  convenient  places.  Here  they  would  store  their  honey  and  rear  their 
brood,  and  when  crowded  or  when  superceding  their  queen  they  would  swarm 
and  thus  increase  their  species.  If  perchance  man  wanted  some  of  the  de- 
licious food  he  would  have  to  drive  them  ouL  or  kill  the  bees.  When  man 
wanted  lo  domesticate  the  bee  he  had  to  furnish  it  with  a  home,  this  he 
did  by  giving  it  a  hollow  log,  later  making  a  straw  skep,  then  the  box  hive 
aud  still  later,  within  the  memory  of  our  oldest  men,  the  frame  hive. 

We  are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  advancement  of  beekeeping, 
but  1  just  mention  it  in  this  cursory  way  to  get  in  your  mind's  eye  the  fact 
that  man  made  it  possible  to  harvest  big  crops  of  honey  without  destroying 
the  bees  to  obtain  it.  But  the  hive  is  not  ail,  it  is  but  one  of  the  factors. 
Tlie  apiarist  must  choose  a  location  that  has  an  abundance  of  honey  pro- 
ducing plants  that  will  yield  a  large  surplus,  also  have  an  apiary  site  that 
is  well  protected  from  prevailing  winds.  A  windswept  apiary  is  a  poor 
investment.     I   have    had   windswept  apiaries   that  yielded   poor  crops,   and 
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that  when  moved  to  a  protected  spot  ten  rods  distant  yielded  with  the  best 
yards  I  had. 

Requeen  when  the  present  queen  begins  to  fail  which  is  every  year  in 
some  cases.  As  long  as  a  queen  is  going  strong  I  let  her  go.  I  have  known 
many  two  year  old  queens  that  were  as  good  as  many  that  were  §ix  months 
old,  and  I  believe  that  these  long  lived  queens  breed  the  same  kind  of  bees, 
and  why  not?  I  think  here  is  one  place  where  our  queen  breeders  could  in- 
crease our  honey  crops,  and  that  is  by  lengthening  the  lives  of  our  workers. 

Look  well  to  the  food  supply  in  the  fall  so  that  there  will  be  plenty  for 
brood  rearing  in  the  spring,  for  there  is  nothing  that  stimulates  brood  rear- 
ing like  "Millions  of  honey  at  our  house." 

The  manipulation  of  the  hive  can  also  increase  the  output  provided  it 
is  done  right  and  at  the  proper  time.  Do  not  let  the  bees  feel  crowded  and 
on  the  other  hand  do  not  give  too  much  room  as  to  chill  the  brood  on  cool 
nights.  This  will  retard  rather  than  enhance  brood  rearing.  In  other  words 
keep  the  colony  comfortable,  and  the  colony  morale  at  the  highest  for  best 
results. 

Now  a  word  about  the  sale  of  honey;  for  what  does  it  profit  a  man  if 
he  gain  a  world  of  honey  and  lose  the  sale  thereof?  Every  last  beekeeper 
shoi4ld  utilize  his  local  market  to  the  utmost,  charge  a  remunerative  price, 
not  excessive,  get  together  and  talk  over  prices  and  all  sell  alike  and  there 
will  be  more  honey  consumed  than  if  every  one  has  a  different  price.  Ad- 
vertise your  goods  and  stand  back  of  every  sale.  Put  up  a  fine  article  and 
your  trade  will  increase.  In  this  way  tons  and  tons  of  honey  will  be  kept 
off  of  the  main  markets,  and  they  in  the  end  fix  the  price.  A  good  way  to 
arrive  at  the  wholesale  price  in  say  five  pound  pails  is  to  take  the  present 
price  for  clover  in  ton  lots,  which  is  lie,  add  Ic  for  liquefying  and  palling, 
2e  for  pail  and  label  and  Ic  for  boxing  and  shipping  which  makes  them  sell 
at  $9.00  per  case  of  12,  and  yet  I  know  of  so  called  beekeepers  selling  honey 
to  grocers  in  a  nearby  city  at  less  than  jobbers*  rate  in  60  lb.  cans. 

It  is  not  the  wide  awake  young  man  that  keeps  bees  in  a  scientific  man- 
ner and  markets  his  product  in  the  same  way  that  ruins  the  market.  He  is 
an  asset  to  the  business,  and  we  welcome  him  to  the  ranks.  It  is  not  the 
top-notcher  that  spoils  the  broth,  but  the  Sam  Slops  that  make  life  weary. 

Winter  Protection  in  Pennsylvania 

By    W.    J.    Nolan,    Apicultural    Assistant,    U.    S.    Department    of 

Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  a  colony  in  Nature  natural  protection  against  winter  weather  is  af- 
forded. Thus  the  bee  in  a  hollow  tree  in  the  forest  does  not  get  the  full 
sweep  of  the  wind.  The  same  is  true  of  the  bee  in  a  cave.  Further  than 
this  the  cluster  itself  provides  insulation  for  the  heat  produced  within  it. 
The  eflficiency  of  the  insulation  power  of  the  cluster  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  a  difference  of  75°F.  has  been  found  between  the  center  of  the  cluster 
and  the  bottom  board  only  four  and  one-fourth  inches  below. 

The  colony  kept  in  the  modern  apiary  in  thin-walled  hives  is  deprived 
of  the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  thick  tree  trunk  on  top,  bottom  and 
sides.  It  is  also  deprived  of  the  wind  break  furnished  the  colony  in  nature 
by  the  surrounding  forest  trees.  The  beekeeper  in  many  regions,  in  one  in- 
stance, must  make  up  for  the  thinness  of  his  hives  by  surrounding  them 
with  suitable  insulating  material,  or  by  putting  them  in  a  cellar.  In  the 
other  instance,  he  must  provide  artificial  wind  breaks. 

The  insulating  and  heat-producing  power  of  the  cluster  in  nature  re- 
mains with  a  colony  in  the  hands  of  the  beekeeper.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
the  beekeeper  to  modify  these  properties  to  his  own  advantage  by  providing 
conditions  to  increase  the  number  of  young  bees  entering  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  by  providing  those  stores  which  yield  a  minimum  of  waste  pro- 
duced on  being  digested.     Thus  the  size  and  power  of  the  cluster  will  be 
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increased  while  any  tendency  to  cause  unrest  within  it  because  of  the  ac- 
cumulation of  fecal  matter  within  the  intestine  will  be  decreased. 

The  question  of  wintering  is  of  particular  importance  in  Pennsylvania, 
the  average  loss  of  colonies  going  into  winter  quarters  during  the  period 
from  1915  to  1924,  inclusive,  according  to  Federal  statistics,  havmg  been  ^ih 
per  cent  as  compared  with  12  per  cent,  the  average  for  the  entire  United 
States.  Furthermore,  according  to  the  same  statistics,  with  the  exception 
of  1919  and  1922  the  annual  loss  in  Pennsylvania  for  each  year  of  the  period 
from  1915  to  1924,  inclusive,  has  been  higher  than  the  average  for  entire 
United   States   for   each  corresponding  year. 

Comb  Honey  Production 

By    Frederick    Hahman,   Altoona,    Pa. 

We  have  read  much  in  the  bee  periodicals  deploring  the  decline  of 
comb  honey  production,  also  the  possibility  of  its  total  abandonment.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  phrase  coined  by  the  late  President  Cleveland,  during  his 
administration,  "Innocuous  desuetude,"  which  in  plain  English  means  harm- 
less disuse  or  discontinuance.  I  have  no  fear  that  anything  ot  that  kind 
will   ever   happen. 

Comb  honey  is  a  luxury.  It  cannot  be  classed  alongside  extracted  honey 
as  a  food  Being  a  de  luxe  product  it  must  be  produced  in  immaculate  con- 
dition for  the  market,  to  tempt  the  buyer  that  is  able  and  willing  to  pay  a 
fancy   price. 

The  flow  of  light  colored  honey,  which  is  the  only  kind  fit  for  section 
honey,  starts  in  our  state,  about  the  flrst  week  in  June.  Only  powerful  col- 
onies should  be  used  for  section  honey.  As  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  have 
every  colony  of  powerful  strength,  it  follows  that  the  medium  and  weak  col- 
onies must  be  run  for  extracted  honey.  The  ideal  status  is  to  have  but  two 
kinds  of  colonies  in  the  apiary,  extra  strong  ones  and  nuclei.  This  can  be 
accomplished  to  quite  an  extent  by  skill  and  good  judgment. 

The  colonies  should  fully  occupy  two  stories,  at  least  one  and  one-half 
cjtories  They  should  be  reduced  to  one  story  at  the  beginning  of  the  honey 
flow  and  the  supers  of  sections  placed  on  the  hives.  The  plan  followed  is 
hat  evolved  and  advocated  by  the  late  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller.  It  consists  of  look- 
ing over  the  brood  nest,  not  less  than  every  ten  days,  for  queen  cells,  and 
shaking  the  colony  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so.  This  entails  much 
labor  but  I  do  not  know  of  any  better  plan.  The  colonies  are  shaken  on 
frames  of  comb  foundation  and  one  empty  or  nearly  empty  drawn  comb. 
The  purpose  of  this  comb  is  to  prevent  the  bees  from  storing  the  pollen  in 
the  sections. 

The  supers  are  placed  on  the  shaken  colony  on  the  new  stand.  The  par- 
ent colony  is  gradually  brought  alongside  after  a  few  days.  ^^^  the  seventh 
day  the  parent  hive  is  moved  to  a  new  location,  at  a  time  when  the  bees 
are  flying  to  the  fields.  The  returning  bees  finding  their  home  gone  will 
enter  the  shaken  colony  on  the  old  stand,  thereby  augmenting  the  working 
foi-ce  therein  The  removal  of  the  parent  hive  should  be  carried  out  very 
gently  so  the  worker  bees  present  in  the  hive  will  not  be  aware  of  the 
change  They  will  go  to  the  fields  without  marking  their  new  .  ocation 
and  will  readily  enter  the  hive  of  the  shaken  colony  on  returning  with  their 
foads  The  loss  of  the  working  force  will  weaken  the  parent  colony  to  such 
an  extent  that  after  swarmmg  will  generally  not  occur. 

I  use  two  supers  on  the  colony  but  at  times  three  are  needed  and  given. 
Tt  i^  ^Pldom  that  I  have  four  section  supers  on  a  hive  at  one  time.  With 
tL  cool  nights  that  are  common  in  our  state  in  June,  an  insulation  of  the 
supers  s  a  vast  help  and  is  well  worthy  of  attention.  Many  schemes  have 
hPen  advocated  and  tried  out,  probably  the  one  that  has  given  best  service 
fs  the  te?eBCoJe  cover  used  with  newspapers  folded  o^/er  the  hive.  They 
give  good  projection  during  the  cold  nights  and  are  readily  removed  and 
replaced      I  remove   supers  promptly  by  means   of  the  escapes  when  I  see 
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that  about  one-half  of  the  sections  are  capped.  The  sections  entirely  sealed 
are  taken  out,  those  partly  finished  are  pushed  towards  the  center.  New 
sections  are  inserted  on  the  outer  side.  The  supers  are  then  ready  to  go 
back  on  the  hive. 

I  frequently  place  a  super  containing  partly  filled  sections  on  one  of 
the  weak  colonies  that  has  built  up  fairly  well.  The  next  day  I  give  the 
bees  and  all  to  one  of  the  colonies  that  has  been  shaken.  This  enables  one 
to  make  good  use  of  the  bees  where  they  are  needed. 

The  producer  of  extracted  honey  has  a  decided  advantage  in  the  choice 
of  queens  to  head  his  colonies.  The  best  of  the  Italians  are  at  his  command. 
The  comb  honey  producer  must  have  bees  that  will  cap  his  sections  white. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  Italians  that  will  do  this,  in  fact  they  never  equal  blacks 
or  hybreds.  Carniolans  possess  a  number  of  good  qualities  for  producing 
comb  honey.  They  are  good  workers,  are  peaceable,  and  cap  their  honey 
snowy  white.  They  do  not  daubt  the  sections  with  propolis,  but  do  have  one 
outstanding  fault,  they  just  love  to  swarm.  I  can  manage  fairly  well  with 
them  during  the  honey  flow,  by  watching  the  brood  nest  closely  and  shaking 
on  the  flrst  sign  of  eggs  in  the  queen  cells.  During  the  honey  flow  in  August 
when  there  are  no  sections  on  the  hives  the  Corniolians  cast  swarm  after 
swarm,  queen  cells  or  no  queen  cells.  The  old  queens  are  clipped  and  I  am 
able  to  secure  them  as  the  swarms  come  out.  I  am  rearing  queens  at  that 
time  so  a  number  of  swarms  leave  with  virgin  queens. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  it  may  take  more  work  and  expense  to  pro- 
duce comb  honey,  but  the  difference  in  the  final  profits  is  not  great.  When 
the  crop  is  ready  to  be  sold,  the  extracted  honey  producer  must  hustle  to 
market  his  crop,  he  must  advertise,  canvass,  resort  to  all  sorts  of  salesman- 
ship, and  meet  lively  and  frequently  ruinous  competition.  On  the  other  hand 
the  comb  honey  producer,  if  he  has  produced  an  A  No.  1  crop  has  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  his  product. 

Wintering  Bees  in  Winter  Cases 

By  Rev.  J.  W.  Bittner,  Kutztown,  Pa. 

The  majority  of  beekeepers  do  winter  bees  this  way.  The  entrance  is  a 
very  important  thing.  I  have  followed  the  instructions  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  as  to  the  size  of  the  cases,  etc.  I  would  advise  the  use  of  a  strip 
of  wood  1-2  inch  square  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance  so  that  no  chaff  can 
fall  down.  I  have  bored  five  i/^-inch  holes  for  ventilation.  If  the  weather 
becomes  cold,  you  can  fill  some  of  the  holes  up. 

OUiMay  1st  the  Berks  County  Beekeepers'  Association  were  having  a 
meeting  and  I  had  a  swarm  before  they  came.  I  was  advised  not  to  unpack 
until  the  weather  was  fair  because  a  lot  of  the  brood  would  be  lost.  I  would 
also  advise  that  the  boxes  be  made  well.  I  picked  my  own  lumber  and  had 
the  boxes  made.     They  cost  five  dollars. 

Vocational  Beekeeping  Projects  Sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 

By   Willis    R.    Skillman,   Supervisor,    Agricultural    Education,    Harrlsburg,    Pa. 

There  are  seven  thousand  boys  and  girls  engaged  in  project  work  in 
Pennsylvania.  All  of  them  have  projects  and  compete  in  state-wide  projects. 
Your  association  offered  a  gold  medal  to  the  student  who  conducted  the  best 
project  in  beekeeping.  There  were  about  seventeen  boys  who  started  in  this 
contest.  These  contests  encourage  boys  and  girls  to  do  better  work  than 
they   do   otherwise. 

The  winner  of  the  bee  project  is  Howard  Fleming  of  Corsica,  Pa.,  and 
the  Jefferson  County  Union  Vocational  School  at  Corsica.  Mr.  North  is  su- 
pervisor of  agriculture  and  principal  of  tne  school.     He  is  here  today  and 
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will  be  able  to  tell  us  more  about  the  winner  of  the  project  who  is  unable 
io  be  here. 

JVlr.  North,  Agricultural  Supervisor  of  the  Vocational  School. 

This  bee  project  is  the  greatest  project  we  have  ever  had.  Howard 
Fleming  deserves  the  medal.  He  had  to  borrow  the  money  to  start  the 
project  which  was  $287.37  for  eighteen  colonies.  He  started  with  eighteen 
and  finished  the  season  with  thirty-four.  He  had  a  little  trouble  with  Amer- 
ican foul  brood,  but  he  certainly  has  been  learning  a  lot  all  the  while.  I 
think  I  might  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  things  Howard  got  from  the  project 
was  the  meeting  of  people  and  the  widening  of  his  own  acquaintances. 

Demonstration  Apiaries 

By  Geo.  H.   Rea,   Extension   Apiarist,  State  College,  Pa. 

Last  summer  we  had  twenty-two  demonstration  apiaries  in  the  state. 
They  will  be  continued  this  year  and  three  or  four  taken  on.  Our  object  in 
this  kind  of  work  is  two  fold,  to  develop  beekeeping  practice,  and  to  find  out 
the  kind  of  practice  required  in  a  given  locality.  Pennsylvania  varies  in 
climate.    Our  local  conditions  are  so  varied  that  honey  values  vary. 

The  project  has  been  put  in  mimeograph  form  and  will  be  handed  out. 
There  must  be  a  definite  outlined  plan  from  spring  to  fall  in  regard  to  swarm 
control,  disease  control,  rearing  of  queens,  winter  packing,  etc. 

There  is  a  demand  for  boys'  club  and  club  work  on  the  part  of  the 
county  agricultural  agents.  I  have  consented  to  take  on  one  boys'  club  in 
Jefferson  County.  There  are  not  many  people  willing  to  lead  and  take 
hold  of  a  project  of  this  sort  because  it  takes  too  much  time  and  knowledge 
of  beekeeping. 

Vocational  Projects-Story  and  Plan 

By   Howard   Flemming,  Corsica,  Pa. 

I  have  always  looked  forward  to  a  time  when  I  could  own  a  hive  of  bees. 
After  many  visits  and  talks  to  an  experienced  beekeeper,  my  mind  was  some- 
what changed.  I  then  not  only  wanted  to  own  a  modern  hive  of  bees  but  had 
an  opportunity  to  own  a  whole  apiary  which  consisted  of  eighteen  modern 
hives  of  bees. 

This  was  brought  about  by  the  beekeeper's  confidence,  that  I  could  man- 
age many  hives  as  well  as  one.  The  same  good  beekeeper  had,  at  that 
time,  eighteen  hives  of  bees  and  wished  that  I  might  either  rent  or  buy  them. 

The  latter  I  chose,  as  he  agreed  to  help  me  in  any  way  that  he  could. 
With  the  satisfaction  that  I  had  relieved  someone  else  of  part  of  his  work, 
I  went  ahead  to  gather  all  the  information  that  I  could  about  the  subject 
of  bees  in  general. 

One  of  my  best  sources  of  information  was  the  book,  "A  B  C  and  X  Y  Z 
of  Bee  Culture,"  published  by  the  Root  Co.     Papers,  magazines,  government 
bulletins  have  also  been  of  great  help  to  me  and  they  continue  to  be  a  help   , 
because  they  are  seasonal  and  up-to-date. 

I  studied  the  different  methods  of  moving  bees,  then  moved  them  in  a 
truck  to  my  home.  After  I  moved  in  the  spring  I  examined  them  to  see  if 
they  had  any  disease  but  only  found  three  hives  that  had  disease.  I  cleaned 
up  those  three  so  that  the  apiary  is  in  fine  shape  now. 

Taking  off  the  honey  was  the  best  part  of  the  beekeeping  I  also  en- 
joyed selling  the  honey  and  obtained  some  fine  experience  in  salesmanship. 
I  sold  most  of  my  hony  right  along  the  Lakes-to-Sea  Highway  by  placing 
signs  along  the  road. 

When  I  sold  all  the  honey  I  had,  which  was  around  the  first  frost,  I 
started  to  think  of  a  way  to  winter  my  bees,  so  as  to  make  them  strong 
workers  next  year.     I  bought  some  celotex  and  tacked  it  on  the  outside  of 
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every  hive.  I  left  a  super  on  the  hive  which  I  filled  with  cut  straw  so  as 
to  leave  ventilation  up  through  the  hive.  By  doing  this  I  think  that  they 
will  winter  fine. 

I  hope  that  I  will  have  as  good  or  better  success  next  year. 
(The  net  profits  from  the  apiary  were  $673.91. — Ed.) 

Producing  Extracted  Honey  for  the  Market 

By  Robert  Conn,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 

Proper  winter  protection  with  a  good  location  are  more  important  than 
the  kind  of  bees,  winter  food,  or  hives.  The  most  important  thing  is  the  lo- 
cation. During  fifteen  days  we  have  produced  five  tons  and  twelve  pounds  of 
honey. 

Any  one  can  produce  a  good  crop  of  honey  if  they  have  the  following: 

1 — Love  for  the  work. 

2 — A  good  location. 

3 — A  good  strain  of  bees. 

4 — Good  queens. 

Experiences  of  a  Beekeeper  During  1925 

By  H.  A.  Surface,  Selinsgrove,  Pa. 

In  the  first  place  I  must  say  that  I  produce  only  extracted  honey,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  produce  much  more  extracted  than  comb  honey, 
and  produce  it  with  less  fuss,  work  and  equipment.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  very  important  to  have  the  right  kind  of  equipment,  interchangeable 
hives,  etc.  In  each  apiary  there  should  be  uniform  hives  and  frames.  In 
the  third  place,  I  prefer  the  standard  Langstroth,  ten-frame  hive  for  both 
the  super  and  the  brood  chamber.  Another  feature,  I  am  thoroughly  satis- 
fied that  it  pays  to  use  full  sheets  of  foundation,  not  only  for  economy, 
which  is  the  first  reason,  but  also  for  the  insurance  of  full  straight  combs 
and  for  the  reduction  of  drone  comb.  I  have  used  the  new  foundation  with 
vertical  wiring.  There  should  also  be  horizontal  wiring.  This  will  help  to 
prevent  sagging  and  bulging. 

I  have  been  a  beekeeper  for  over  twenty-five  years.  I  am  a  teacher  of 
Biology  and  Entomology  in  Susquehanna  University.  I  like  bees  and  keep 
them  as  a  hobby.  I  give  my  spare  time  to  them  and  am  able  to  learn 
something  new  all  the  time. 

We  had  a  good  and  continuous  honey  flow,  except  a  little  intermission 
before  buckwheat.  From  twenty  colonies  I  produced  over  a  ton  of  honey. 
Some  colonies  gave  me  as  high  as  260  pounds  each. 

A  beekeeper  should  not  be  bothered  with  a  whole  lot  of  excess  equip- 
ment. It  doesn't  pay  to  bother  with  drone  traps  and  queen  traps  in  front 
of  the  hive.  The  beekeeper  should  not  rear  drones  and  should  manage  to 
control  swarming  in  such  a  way  that  no  queen  trap  is  needed.  I  didn't  have 
one  swarm  last  year.  If  you  keep  the  bees  together  and  at  work  you  are 
going  to  get  more  honey  produced  than  if  you  allow  them  to  put  their  honey 
m  two  coion.es  contuinmg  sets  of  brood  chambers  and  brood.  I  have  found 
it  advisable  and  profitable  to  prevent  swarming.  I  made  over  five  hundred 
dollars  and  found  health,  and  recreation  at  the  same  time. 

I  recommend  going  over  the  hives  at  least  once  a  week  or  every  ten 
days  and  removing  drone  comb  and  the  queen  cells.  The  rearing  of  drones 
is  the  bees'  first  preparation  for  swarming.  To  prevent  swarming  the  first 
thing  to  do  is  to  give  room  to  the  queen  and  the  bees  in  brood  chamber  and 
super  so  that  they  will  not  be  crowded.  A  second  requirement  is  to  give 
plenty  of  ventilation,  the  third  thing  is  to  give  shade,  and  the  fourth,  re- 
queen.     Swarming   is   to   escape   adverse    or    unfavorable    conditions.     The 
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queen  is  kept  busy  and  the  colonies  are  prevented  from  swarming  where 
there  is  room  and  favorable  conditions.  The  queen  will  lay  more  eggs  than 
when  swarming.  Give  the  queen  plenty  of  room.  This  can  be  done  by  giv- 
ing her  more  drawn  combs  or  frames  of  foundation  in  the  brood  chamber. 

I  did  not  have  any  special  time  tc  extract  during  the  season.  I  extracted 
frequently  and  when,  in  any  frame,  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  honey  cells 
were  sealed.  I  began  the  season  by  feeding  abundantly  but  the  best  time  to 
feed  is  in  the  late  fall  as  this  will  carry  them  through  the  winter  and 
spring.  I  believe  there  is  brood  in  the  hives  of  strong  colonies  every  month 
of  the  year.  I  have  changed  hives  (from  box  to  frame)  every  month  except 
in  January  and  February  and  I  have  found  brood  present  in  some  each 
month.  I  found  patches  of  brood  as  large  as  my  hand  on  the  sixth  of  De- 
cember last. 

The  reasons  for  feeding  in  the  fall  instead  of  spring  are:  (1)  leaving 
them  be  undisturbed  and  (2)  so  they  will  have  plenty  of  food  for  fall  winter 
and  spring.  Bees  do  not  fly  as  far  as  is  generally  believed.  There  was  a 
buckwheat  field  not  far  (less  than  a  mile)  from  my  place  and  only  one 
colony  of  my  bees  found  that.  1  made  two  moves  of  the  bees  to  pastures. 
One  was  to  a  region  of  tall  white,'  clover  (Meiilotus)  and  that  was  after  the 
white  clover  flow.  The  next  was  to  a  buckwheat  region.  After  the  white 
sweet  clover  comes  the  basswood  and  sumac.  Sumac  makes  a  beautiful 
honey  and  I  had  a  fine  lot.  Basswood  produces  a  lot  of  nectar.  The  trees 
are  coming  back  as  second  growth  which  is  favorable  for  beekeepers.  I 
moved  the  bees  to  buckwheat.  The  best  v/ay  to  move  the  bees  to  pasture 
is  to  prepare  a  frame  for  moving  which  is  the  size  of  the  hive  with  wire 
cloth  over  it.  Set  the  hive  in  a  telescope  cover  and  nail  the  wire  moving 
frame  over  it  and  carrying  it  wherever  it  is  wanted.  A  frame  of  wire 
cloth  which  is  the  size  of  the  hive  gives  plenty  of  ventilation. 

Fruit  bloom  is  not  the  best  time  to  change  bees  because  the  brood  be- 
comes chilled  and  killed  in  early  spring  and  as  soon  as  much  nectar  comes 
in  there  is  thin  running  honey  luaiving  a  muss.  The  most  satisfactory  time 
is  in  the  fall  just  after  the  honey  flow  has  ceased. 

I  had  foulbiood  for  the  first  tnne  but  cleaned  it  up  and  do  not  fear  it. 
Learn  the  symptoms  of  foulbrood  when  you  go  into  the  bee  business.  Strong 
colonies,  made  strong  by  late  fall  leedm-  will  help  solve  the  problems  of 
winteF  and   spring  conditions.     This  is  an  important  point. 

I  also  found  that  in  my  region  the  best  time  to  requeen  was  in  July, 
during  the  sumac  nectar  How,  lo  get  strong  colonies  of  young  bees,  with 
young  queens,  in  preparation  for  the  buckwheat  nectar  flow  and  wintering. 
This  also  greatly  reduces  the  swarming  tendency  during  the  buckwheat  honey 
season. 

The  Bee  Louise,  Braula  Coeca 

By  W.  J.   Nolan,  Apicuitural   Assistant,   U.  S.   Dspt.  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  bee  louse  has  been  known  for  centuries.  During  most  of  this  time 
relatively  little  was  learned  as  to  its  lite  history  or  habits,  its  effect  on  the 
bee  colony,  its  range,  or  its  mannc-  of  spreadmg  when  introduced  into  new 
territory.  New  ideas  and  discoveries  on  these  points  within  the  past  few 
years,  however,  have  given  the  bee  louse  renewed  prominence  in  beekeeping 
literature.  Thus  Skaife,  in  South  Africa  in  1922,  followed  by  Arnhardt  in 
Austria  in  1923,  furnished  some  essential  points  in  the  life  history  which  had 
been  almost  entirely  wanting.  About  the  same  time,  Perret-Maisonneuve,  a 
Pxominent  French  beekeeper,  launched  a  campaign  in  the  apicuitural  press 
to  drive  home  to  beekeepers  the  danger  from  the  bee  louse  as  he  saw  it. 
His  eftorts  in  this  direction  were  only  given  new  fuel  because  Baldens- 
berger,  another  outstanding  French  apiculturist,  came  out  strongly  with  the 
opposite  view. 


Almost  coincidentally  with  the  foregoing  came  the  discovery  that  Braula 
had  become  established  in  Tasmania,  in  spite  of  the  prevailing  erroneous 
notion  that  it  was  limited  to  warm  climates.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  bee 
louse  has  been  known  for  years  in  central  Europe,  where  the  climate  may 
be  called  anything  but  warm.  At  the  present  time  Braula  is  found  in  every 
continent.  Its  presence  in  the  United  States  was  made  public  in  1923,  after 
it  had  been  found  established  in  Maryland.  In  addition  it  is  known  to  be 
in  central  Pennsylvania,  while  an  item  in  Gleanings  for  January,  1926,  im- 
plies its  presence  in  New 'York  State. 

Neither  the  common  name  "louse,"  nor  the  Latin  name  "coeca,"  meaning 
blind,  are  strictly  applicable  to  this  little  animal,  if,  in  the  one  case,  we 
have  in  mind  bird  lice'  or  body  lice,  or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  by  blind  we 
mean  the  absence  of  eyes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  bird  lice  and  human  lice 
themselves  do  not  belong  to  the  same  order  of  insects,  while  the  bee  louse 
belongs  to  a  third  order,  the  Diptera.  The  latter  include  common  house 
flies,  mosquitoes,   and  the  like. 

In  Braula  there  are  no  wings,  and  even  the  eyes  have  become  much 
reduced,  so  there  is  some  dispute  as  to  whether  they  are  functional.  Thus 
probably  the  little  creature  is  blind  but  its  name,  coeca,  was  given  originally 
in  the  belief  that  there  is  no  trace  of  eyes  at  all.  The  mouth  parts  are  not 
of  the  type  found  in  bird  lice  or  body  lice,  but  are  adapted  for  the  curious 
method  of  taking  food.  On  the  last  division  of  the  leg,  the  tarsi,  is  a  curi- 
ous structure  looking  like  a  comb  with  a  few  teeth  missing  in  the  middle. 
This  by  catching  into  the  branched  hairs  on  the  bee's  body,  enables  Braula 
to  maintain  a  foothold.  Braula  is  redish  brown  in  color,  and  of  such  a  size 
that  it  would  take  16  or  17  specimens  end  to  end  to  make  one  inch. 

Skaife,  in  South  Africa,  found  that  young  Braula  larvae  were  feeding 
in  common  with  young  bee  larvae  on  the  latter's  food.  He  found  as  well 
pupae  in  cells  containing  drone  pupae.  The  next  year  after  Skaife  pub- 
lished his  work.  Doctor  Arnhardt,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Austrian  bee- 
keeping school,  announced  his  discovery  of  tunnels  under  honey  cappings  in 
which  he  had  found  the  cast  skins  of  larvae  Braula  coeca.  He  did  not  find 
Braula  developing  in  the  brood  nest.  This  contradiction  in  the  types  of  de- 
velopment leads  Arnhardt  to  suggest  that  there  may  be  more  than  one  species 
cf  Braula.  The  study  of  Braula  in  this  country  amply  confirms  Arnhardt's 
v/ork. 

In  making  public  his  discovery  Arnhardt  published  photographs  of  the 
tunnels  made  through  the  cappings.  These  are  made  on  the  under  side.  On 
combs  showing  to  best  advantage  they  often  appear  as  a  net  work  of  small 
lip:ht-colored  lines,  about  the  width  of  a  pin,  radiating  in  all  directions.  In 
this  country  they  have  not  only  been  found  on  sealed  honey  in  brood  combs 
but  on  section  honey  as  well. 

In  sp-ciniens  from  Maryland  examined  at  the  Bee  Culture  Laboratory 
pollen  grains  were  found  in  the  digestive  tract,  such  as  might  have  been 
taken  if  the  louse  stole  its  food  from  the  mouth  of  an  adult  bee  while  the 
latter  was  either  receiving  food  or  feeding  larvae.  Losy  described  the 
method  by  which  Braula,  standing  on  the  proboscis  of  the  nurse  bee,  is  able 
to  wedge  its  own  mouth  parts  among  those  of  the  bee  in  such  a  way  as  both 
to  cause  saliva  to  flow  reflexively  from  the  bee's  salivary  glands,  and  to  give 
Braula  direct  access  to  this  fluid  as  it  comes  from  the  openings  of  the  sali- 
vary canals  It  is  even  a  simpler  matter  for  Braula  to  stand  near  or  on  the 
bridge  formed  by  the  proboscis  of  a  queen  bee,  or  any  bse  takmg  food,  and 
exact  its  toll  as  food  passes  from  one  bee  to  another. 

The  importance  of  Braula  to  the  beekeeper  depends  on  whether  or  not 
his  honey  crop  is  affected  directly  or  indirectly  by  this  insect  Since  the 
adult  louL  is  ?ound  on  queen  bees  and  workers  and  its  larval  form  burrow 
fhii  thP  caoDlng  of  honey,  any  loss  to  the  beekeeper  must  come  thru  the 
effect   of   Bv^2   on  the   Jdult  bees,  or  else  thru  the  effect    of    the  larvae 

tunnels.  ^      .  ^  .      , 

The  regions  in  the  United  States  where  Braula  is  now  known  to  be 
pie.ient   is    one    in   which   marked    seasonal   migrations   from    nurse-bees    to 
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queen  bees  and  vice  versa  might  be  expected  to  take  place.  This  has  been 
proven  actually  to  be  the  case,  as  it  is  borne  out  by  the  expennce  of  the 
beekeeper  in  whose  apiary  the  presence  of  the  louse  led  to  the  announcement 
by  Doctor  Phillips  in  1923  that  Braula  had  gained  a  foothold  m  this  coun- 
try. He  has  found  that  young  vigorous  queens  after  being  introduced  into 
infested  colonies   rapidly   appear  wornout. 

In  Europe  the  question  of  the  effect  of  the  tunnels  thru  the  cappings  of 
honey  has  apparently  not  been  raised.  In  this  country  the  case  appears  to 
be  quite  different,  inasmuch  as  section  honey  is  a  common  product  here. 
Beekeepers  have  learned  by  experience  that  the  tunnels  of  Braula  larvae 
thru  the  cappings  of  section  honey  may  so  damage  the  cappings  as  to  ren- 
der infested  section  honey  unsaleable  as  such.  The  larval  tunnels,  of  course 
do  not  assume  the  same  importance  in  the  case  of  extracted  honey. 

What  are  the  remedies?  At  present,  none,  if  we  consider  remedies 
which  have  been  tried  out  in  wholesale  manner  in  commercial  apiaries  A 
number  of  remedies  are  recommended  in  European  bee-keeping  literature, 
but  these  seem  of  use  more  to  the  back-lot  or  amateur  beekeeper  than  to 
the  man  with  a  thousand  colonies.  One  remedy  is  to  catch  the  queen,  dip 
a  stick  in  honey,  and  pick  the  lice  off  one  at  a  time.  Another  method,  which 
seems  much  easier  and  more  economical  of  time,  is  to  smoke  the  queen 
with  tobacco  smoke.  This  method  has  apparently  never  been  tried  out  on 
a  large  commercial  scale. 

Since  the  bee  louse  is  now  present  in  this  state  and  is  capable  of  in- 
flicting damage,  the  beekeepers  of  the  state  have  one  more  pest  to  fight. 
The  Bee  Culture  Laboratory  of  the  Bureau  of  Entomology  m  co-operation 
with  others  inierested  will  endeavor  to  do  its  part  in  devising  suitable 
methods  of  control. 

Services  That  May  Be  Rendered  By  a  County 

Beekeepers '  Association 

By  Harry  W.  Siege!,  Girdcboro,  Pa. 

About  three  years  ago  my  county  started  an  association.  We  tried  to 
secure  copies  of  constitutions  of  other  counties'  associations.  Allegheny 
county  was  recommended,  and  we  went  over  their  constitution  and  adopted 
it  as  a  model  with  minor  changes.  The  object  of  this  association  is  to  pro- 
moce  the  interests  of  the  beekeeping  industry  throughout  the  county.  The 
county  is  such  that  in  giving  service  they  must  got  closer  to  the  beekeepers 
than  the  State  Association  possibly  can. 

To  build  up  an  association  there  should  be  a  definite  program  with  a 
picnic  as  a  pan  of  it.  Demonstrations  will  be  beneficial  in  members  apiar- 
ies If  a  members  does  not  pay  into  the  association  his  interest  will  be 
obtained  if  possible  by  holding  demonstrations  in  his  apiary  It  is  our  en- 
deavor to  get  into  different  sections  of  the  county,  especially  m  sections 
wnere  there  are  many  members  and  get  the  entire  section  intersted  in  the 
association. 

How  the  Winter  Packing  Cases   and   the   Bee    CeUar   Have 

Helped  to  Solve  My  Winter  Problem 

By  Frederick  Hahrnan,  Altoona,   Pa. 

Mv  bees  have  wintered  out-of-doors  for  many  years.  The  method  I  have 
followed  for  a  number  of  years,  was  to  pack  tne  colonies  in  large  cases 
Thev  were  packed  with  dry  leaves  on  the  bottom,  sides,  and  top  Most  of 
ihZi  rases  were  rather  crude  affairs  fashioned  from  dry  goods  boxes.  In 
1  q24  I  built  ten  collapsible  cases  of  better  construction,  all  alike,  with  parts 
intPrphaneeable  All  cases  houses  two  colonies  and  faced  southeast.  I  do 
Lot  X  the  tour  colony  cases,  after  having  tried  them  for  several  years. 
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In  the  fall  of  1925  our  good  secretary  came  along  and  with  his  customary 
enthusiasm,  he  talked  bee  cellar.  As  a  result,  a  few  days  later,  brother 
and  I  were  busy  digging  a  bee  cellar.  It  was  an  arduous  task,  and  took 
longer  to  finish  than  expected.  However  the  day  after  we  finished  the 
bees  went  in.  That  was  on  November  25th.  During  the  winter  that  followed, 
I  read  up  all  I  could  find  in  the  many  books  and  journals  I  possess.  I  was 
surprised  to  read  what  good  beekeepers  had  to  say.  Some  advocated  setting 
them  on  their  summer  stands  without  any  protection,  others  advocated 
wrapping  the  colonies  in  tar  paper.  Townsend  of  Michigan  advocated  the 
use  of  white  instead  of  black  tar  paper. 

I  was  well  aware  of  the  cold  frosty  and  also  wintry  weather  we  have 
during  April,  and  the  late  trosts  in  May.  I  decided  that  tar  or  any  kind  of 
paper  was  totally  inadequate.  I  looked  at  the  empty  winter  cases  and  that 
settled  it  for  me.  I  leveled  up  the  platforms  that  formed  the  bottoms  of  he 
cases.  Then  I  waited  for  the  maples  to  bloom.  I  watched  them  anxiously 
like  a  boy  with  a  new  pair  of  skates  who  was  eager  to  try  them  no  matter 
how  thin  the  ice.  On  Sunday,  March  15th,  it  looked  to  me  as  if  the  tops 
of  the  maples  were  in  bloom.  Consequently  I  moved  the  bees  out  on  the 
Ibth. 

The  bees  had  wintered  in  excellent  condition,  every  colony  nearly  as 
strong  as  it  went  into  the  cellar,  and  about  as  heavy.  I  could  not  tell  that 
any  honey  was  consumed.  I  must  thank  our  secretary  for  some  of  the 
points  he  gave  when  he  visited  us  in  October  while  we  were  building  the 
cellar.     I  believe  we  got  it  just  right. 

The  day  after  the  bees  came  out  I  took  six;  clean  bottom  boards  and 
transferred  six  colonies  on  them,  cleaned  the  removed  bottoms  and  so  on 
until  all  the  colonies  had  clean  bottom  boards.  The  second  day  I  put  the 
cases  over  them  and  packed  the  colonies  with  dry  forest  leaves.  The  col- 
onies stood  directly  on  the  floor  of  the  cases  with  no  packing  under  them, 
and  the  hives  were  placed  against  the  front  of  the  cases  so  no  packing  was 
used  on  that  side.  They  all  faced  the  south.  The  packing  on  top  consisted  of 
large  sacks  or  dry  leaves.  By  placmg  one's  hand  down  on  the  hives  under 
the  leaves,  one  could  feel  how  warm  they  were.  The  bees  prospered  and 
grew  into  rousing  colonies  by  June,  and  then  came  the  drought  to  dry  up 
the  clover  bloom.  When  the  rains  finally  came,  the  flow  of  nectar  became 
bountiful  but  it  was  nut  the  quality  to  make  fancy  comb  honey. 

My  advice  to  those  who  winter  their  bees  in  the  cellar  is;  do  not  throw 
away  the  advantage  you  have  gained  by  wintering  in  the  cellar.  When  the 
bees  are  moved  out  protect  them  well.  It  pays  big  dividends.  I  do  not  feel 
like  advising  the  building  of  winter  cases  and  I  do  not  expect  to  build  any 
more  myself.  There  is  a  cheap  and  good  plan  easily  applied  which  is  out- 
lined in  the  October  number  of  the  American  Bee  Journal  under  the  head- 
ing, 'The  Single  Colony  Open-Straw  Pack."  It  tells  how  the  Dadants  winter 
tneir  bees. 

My  final  word  on  this  subject  is:  give  your  bees  a  chance  to  keep  snug 
and  warm  and  they  will  reward  you  for  it. 

Summer  Management  of  Twenty  or  More  Out  Apiaries 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

I  think  Mr.  Greene  put  this  topic  in  as  a  joker,  or  perhaps  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  some  of  us  to  speed  up  a  little  and  get  the  twenty  apiaries. 

I  have  been  aiming  to  be  a  thousand  hive  man  for  quite  a  few  years, 
but  about  the  time  I  think  I  have  attained  the  goal,  in  steps  our  old  enemy, 
A.  F.  B.,  and  cuts  down  our  numbers  as  well  as  our  ambition.  Without  this 
enemy  beekeeping  would  truly  be  the  poetry  of  agriculture,  for  what  other 
occupation  gets  one  so  near  to  Heaven  and  Nature's  God  as  our  chosen  pur- 
suit, in  spite  of  its  handicaps? 

I  think  I  will  give  this  talk  in  the  form  of  a  story,  telling  how  we  mar.- 
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age  our  apiaries.  We  have  been  operating  ten  to  a  dozen  apiaries  for  ten 
years  and  fourteen  for  the  last  three  years,  and  will  have  sixteen  the  coming 
season.  To  operate  a  large  number  of  apiaries  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
abundance  of  supplies  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice,  for  beekeeping 
is  a  business  of  psycological  moments  and  if  our  pets  are  not  waited  on  at 
the  proper  time  the  opportunity  is  lost  forever.  All  too  many  so-called  bee- 
keepers wait  till  the  swarm  is  on  the  tree  or  bush  before  they  even  think 
of  supplies  or  a  hive  to  put  it  in,  then  the  chances  are  that  it  will  be  put  in 
a  soap  box  or  a  nail  keg,  and  the  profits  on  that  colony  lost  for  the  season 
just  for  the  want  of  a  few  supplies  that  their  owner  knew  in  his  soul  he 
would  need. 

Study  short  cuts,  get  out  of  the  puttering  habit,  one  man  besides  myself 
did  all  of  the  out-apiary  work,  and  harvested  the  honey  crop,  and  we  did  a 
good  deal  of  extra  work  besides,  such  as  harvesting  600  bushels  of  apples  and 
building  a  bee  cellar  and  making  60  quadruple  cases. 

To  begin  with  our  bees  were  crowded  in  the  cellars  so  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  the  temperature  down,  the  bees  dwindling  badly  before  be- 
ing set  out  in  the  spring,  and  using  more  honey  than  usual,  so  that  feeding 
was  necessary.  Hence  we  fed  about  ten  pounds  per  colony  three  times 
around,  for  you  will  remember,  owing  to  the  cool  weather  the  bees  got  noth- 
ing but  a  little  pollen  till  clover  bloomed. 

The  result  of  this  feeding  was  two  and  three  story  hives  full  of  bees, 
while  our  neighbor  beekeepers  that  did  not  feed  had  many  starved  colonies 
and  what  bees  they  had  were  old.  Needless  to  say  we  had  a  good  crop  and 
they  complained  of  the  poor  season.     GIVE  PLENTY  OF  FEED. 

Now  right  here  is  where  we  treat  our  foulbrood  colonies,  as  I  think  there 
is  no  better  time,  as  there  is  very  little  honey  in  the  hives  and  the  new 
honey  starting  to  come  in  makes  it  an  easy  and  sure  job. 

Here  too  is  the  place  where  it  pays  to  have  young  queens,  as  they  will 
not  be  so  apt  to  swarm,  and  will  build  up  strong  colonies  in  time  for  the 
harvest,  if  given  the  proper  stores  and  room. 

By  having  all  our  frames  filled  with  foundation  and  plenty  of  supers,  and 
all  diseased  combs  disinfected  we  can  give  the  bees  our  undivided  attention. 

PREPARE  PLENTY  OF  SUPERS. 

In  our  system  of  management  it  is  necessary  to  visit  each  apiary  every 
ten  days  during  the  honey  flow.  This  means  working  two  apiaries  a  day,  al- 
lowing for  Sundays  and  an  occasional  rainy  day.  We  run  the  colonies  with 
two  story  brood  nests  till  about  two  weeks  before  the  cessation  of  the  honey 
flow  when  the  queen  is  put  below  an  excluder  in  the  lower  story.  This  al- 
lows the  brood  to  hatch  in  the  supers  before  extracting. 

Ten  days  after  putting  the  queens  down  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the 
queen  cells  in  the  supers,  although  sometimes  we  mate  nuclei  and  use  the 
best  cells,  letting  them  mate  in  the  nuclei  and  building  up  to  full  colonies 
wiih  frames  of  brood  after  the  honey  flow  from  clover. 

The  extracting  is  done  at  the  yards.  We  move  the  outfit  from  place  to 
place,  and  haul  the  honey  home  in  kegs.  The  extracting  is  hustled  along  to 
get  it  out  of  the  way  before  buckwheat  begins  to  bloom  which  sometimes 
starts  August  1st.  We  do  our  requeening  along  thru  the  season  as  occasion 
demands  or  as  we  have  good  cells.  We  give  each  colony  a  thorough  exam- 
ination in  August  when  the  buckwheat  flow  is  on,  and  do  considerable  re- 
queening then,  also  treat  any  cases  of  disease  that  may  show  up. 

It  is  during  this  month  that  we  prepare  the  bees  for  winter,  as  there 
is  nothing  more  done  to  them  in  the  way  of  manipulation  after  this  month, 
except  to  see  that  there  is  plenty  of  stores  left  in  each  hive  when  the  buck- 
wheat honey  is  taken  off.  We  are  usually  thru  extracting  buckwheat  honey 
by  the  first  week  in  October,  when  we  clean  things  up  and  get  ship-shape 
again  after  the  rush  of  extracting.  We  do  our  honey  palling  during  rainy 
days  and  off  days.  With  our  outfit  we  can  strain  and  can  3,000  lbs.  per  day 
in  two,  five  and  ten  pound  pails. 
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Our  bees  are  taken  to  the  out  apiaries  in  March  and  April,  and  we  bring 
them  home  in  late  October  or  early  November.  Those  that  are  to  be  win- 
tered out  doors  are  left  where  they  are  and  we  hope  to  get  them  packed  by 
November  20th  or  earlier.  We  are  wintering  in  quadruple  cases  and  double 
brood  nests  for  the  first  time  this  winter.  On  account  of  extra  work  we  did 
not  get  the  bees  all  finally  in  the  cellars  until  the  middle  of  December.  I 
will  tell  you  next  winter  how  they  came  out. 

Beekeeping  is  a  problem,  and  here  is  the  test  of  it. 

He  is  the  winner  who  makes  the  best  of  it. 

Speaking  in  confidence,  yea,  here  is  a  burst  of  it. 

Men  have  gone  busted  thru  getting  the  worst  of  it. 

I  am  not  sure,  but  what  I  have  had  of  it. 

We  often  get  the  worst,  which  is  sometimes  the  best  of  it. 

Breeding  Queens  at  Twin-Dell  Apiary 

By   H.   W.   Lauver,   Middletown,   Pa. 

There  are  bees  from  the  same  queen  that  may  be  entirely  different.  I 
started  about  fifteen  years  ago  to  breed  queens.  I  bought  a  strong  queen 
from  a  man  in  the  west  and  put  it  in  a  colony  and  it  began  to  dwindle  down, 
but  it  was  not  diseased  with  foulbrood.  I  was  advised  to  go  to  Geo.  H.  Rea 
so  I  bought  one  from  him.  I  raised  enough  from  this  queen  to  requeen 
my  whole  yard.  I  then  started  to  advertise  queens  for  sale.  Everybody 
wanted  leather-colored  queens  which  would  be  yellow.  I  wrote  to  the  A.  L 
Root  Co.  and  bought  a  queen  for  three  dollars.  I  bred  from  her  and  she 
produced  some  nice  queens  and  bees.  I  then  started  to  advertise  again. 
More  orders  came  along  than  I  could  fill.  I  bred  from  one  queen  for  five 
years. 

I  have  received  some  very  good  recommendations  for  the  queens  I  sent 
out.  During  my  five  years  of  practice  I  have  bred  largely  for  color.  I  have 
also  tested  my  original  stock  by  running  them  thru  a  honey  fiow  to  find  out 
which  were  the  best  honey  gatherers. 

Beekeeping  Practice  During  the  Most  Important 

Season  of  the  Year 

By  W.  J.  Nolan,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Within  the  past  few  years  it  has  been  more  and  more  generally  recog- 
nized that  some  of  the  most  important  preparations  for  any  season's  honey 
crop  must  be  made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  preceding  year.  This  is  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  bees  wintered  over  must  all  be  reared  during  this 
period.  The  more  of  such  bees  the  better,  because  on  them,  other  things 
being  equal,  depends  the  rapidity  with  which  the  colony  builds  up  in  the 
spring.  This  rapidity  of  building  up  becomes  doubly  important  in  regions 
of  early  honey  flows. 

Conditions  within  the  hive  making  for  brood  rearing  during  the  period 
of  initial  expansion  may  be  likened  to  a  charge  of  explosives  set  tot  go  off 
at  a  certain  moment,  the  time  depending  on  weather  conditions,  and  the 
force  of  the  resulting  explosion  being  definitely  predetermined  by  the  pro- 
visions made  in  the  preceding  season  to  give  the  colony  the  conditions  most 
favorable  for  the  purpose. 

Among  some  of  the  most  important  of  these  provisions  which  are  within 
the  power  of  the  beekeeper  to  provide  before  winter  sets  in  are:  a  prolific 
queen,  sufficient  bees  for  wintering  over  to  meet  all  brood  rearing  require- 
ments in  the  spring,  proper  insulation,  sufficient  worker  brood  cells  for  the 
queen  in  the  spring,  and  sufficient  stores  of  good  honey  both  for  winter  and 
for  spring. 
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New  and  Unfinished  Business 


President's  Address 
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Dr.  H.  A.  Surface,  I  think  that  the  beekeepers  are  not  gretting  the 
right  amount  of  help  from  the  state  that  they  should.  Some  of  the  counties 
get  help  and  the  others  are  left  alone  with  no  assistance  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Charles  N.  Greene.  We  have  been  trying  to  put  on  a  campaign 
(clean  up)  for  some  time  but  do  not  as  yet  have  the  funds  to  do  so.  It 
is  not  a  matter  of  willingness  on  our  part,  because  we  are  willing  to  do  all  we 
can,  but  it  is  matter  of  funds  which  we  do  not  have  in  order  to  carry  the 
work  that  we  would  like  to  do. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface  and  seconded  by  Harry  W.  Beaver 
that  the  resolutions  committee  ask  for  at  least  $30,000  for  bee  work  in  the 
state.     The  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Surface  and  seconded  by  Mr.  B.  F.  Forsythe  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter  of  "Grading  Comb  Honey  and 
Tentative  Rules  by  E.  L.  Sechrist,  Associated  Apiculturist,  Bee-Culture  In- 
vestigation."    The  motion  was  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Surface  and  seconded  by  Harry  W.  Beaver 
that  the  Resolutions  Committee  ask  for  a  law  against  the  spraying  and  dust- 
ing of  fruit  trees  while  in  bloom.     The  motion  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Frederick  Hahman  that  the  association  retain  the  same 
members  on  the  State  Council  as  last  year,  namely  Mr.  Charles  N.  Greene 
and  Mr.  Willis  Skillman.     The  motion  carried. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Reports  of  Committees 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    1926 

1925 

Jan.  21  Cash  on  Hand   $893.81 

Dues  Collected    148.00 

Int.  on  Savings  Account  38.61 

$1080.42 

Jan.  20  Cash  on  Hand,  Mechanics  Trust  Co $1048.94 

Grange  National  Bank  12.23 

1925  Exp.  badges,  cards,  etc $9.25 

1925  Voc.   gold  medal    10.00     19.25 

$1080.42 
Jan.  20,  1926  Permanent  Accumulative  Fund 

Mechanics   Trust   Co $1048.94 

Grange  National  Bank    12.23  1081.17 

Proceedings  of  the  Twenty-Fourth  Annual  Meeting,  Assembled 

in  the  Harrisburg  Public  Library,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa., 

January  19th  and  20th,  1927  with  Albert  T.  Keil, 

Vice-President,  Presiding. 

PRESIDENT:  Geo.  H.  Rea,  Specialist  in  Apiculture,  Ithaca,  New 
York. 

PRAYER  by  Prof.   H.   A.   Surface. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME,  by  C.  J.  Jordan,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Albert  T.   Keil,   Mars,  Pa. 

I  am  sorry  to  announce  that  our  President,  Mr.  George  H.  Rea,  was  not 
in  a  position  to  attend;  hence,  I  have  been  asked  to  preside  in  his  stead. 
I  know  he  would  have  enlivened  the  meetings  very  much  if  he  had  been 
present.     I  will  not  attempt  to  give  a  lengthy  talk. 

From  all  reports  the  honey  harvest  of  1926  has  been  very  short  through- 
out the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  like  all  other  lines  of  industry  it  is  getting 
to  the  place  where  it  is  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  If  practically  no  atten- 
tion is  given  the  bees  it  will  not  be  long  until  the  beekeeper  will  be  without 
bees,  and  therefore  no  beekeeper. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  that  was  necessary  to  do  to  obtain  choice 
fruit  was  to  plant  fruit  trees,  and  in  due  season  there  would  be  fruit  in 
plenty,  but  not  so  now.     It  is  the  same  with  the  bees. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  proceedings  of  former  meetings  have  not  been 
printed  and  sent  to  the  members,  but  hope  that  before  another  year  this  may 
be  done. 

We  will  now  have  the  Secretary-Treasurer's  report. 


Secretary-Treasurer's  Report 

By  Charles  N.  Greene,   Department  of  Agriculture,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Beekeeping  in  a  Bucks  County  Commercial  Orchard 

By  Charles  D.  Ruth,   Emaus,  Pa. 

I  have  been  keeping  bees  in  the  orchard  of  Beckenshield  and  Weinberger 
for  the  last  four  years.    This  orchard  contains  ninety  acres  in  one  block. 

The  first  year  I  kept  seven  hives  in  one  corner  of  the  orchard,  and  the 
benefit  was  apparent,  as  more  apples  set  in  that  part  of  the  orchard  than  in 
the  remainder.  The  firm  requested  me  to  move  in  more  bees  for  the  follow- 
ing year  of  1925. 

I  put  in  more  bees,  putting  them  two  hives  to  every  seven  rows  of  trees 
and  the  same  distance  apart  in  the  rows;  again  the  work  seemed  fruitful. 

In  1926  I  put  90  colonies  in  the  orchard,  the  year  being  late  for  fruit 
bloom,  the  trees  set  fruit  very  heavily,  and  the  firm  spent  over  one  thousand 
dollars  in  thinning  fruit,  while  orchards  that  had  no  bees  directly  in  the 
orchards  had  less  fruit  set;  but  had  enough  so  that  they  did  not  have  to  thin 
it,  so  that  no  gain  can  be  credited  to  the  bees;  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
cost  of  thinning  might  have  to  be  charged  up  to  the  bees. 

The  bees  were  left  in  the  orchard  all  summer,  and  although  all  kinds  of 
v/ork  was  going  on  all  summer,  such  as  spraying  seven  times  which  is  the 
rule  here,  and  harrowing  and  disking,  no  one  was  molested  by  the  bees. 

In  the  fall  of  1926  there  were  over  one  hundred  pickers  employed,  and  as 
one  picker  was  heard  to  remark,  "Bees  don't  sting  this  month." 

In  the  spring  of  1926  it  was  decided  to  build  a  modern  bee  cellar  on  the 
orchard  site,  the  cost  and  problem  of  building  to  be  assumed  by  the  firm  as 
an  inducement  to  the  beekeeper. 

The  cellar  was  finished  in  time  for  the  bees  to  be  put  in  at  the  beginning 
of  settled  cold  weather,  and  are  now  taking  their  long  winter's  nap. 
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Production,  Care  and  Sale  of  Extracted  Honey- 
By  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

Most  of  us  know  the  fundamentals  of  producing  extracted  honey,  so  I 
will  not  go  into  detail,  but  simply  mention  the  main  points,  such  as  having 
strong  colonies  at  the  beginning  of  the  flow,  and  having  plenty  of  supers,  to 
give  the  colony  plenty  of  room  to  store  the  nectar  without  slowing  up  the 
field  force;  for  we  have  found  out  that  when  there  is  a  heavy  honey  flow, 
and  super  room  is  short  they  will  slow  up  gathering  till  they  can  evaporate 
and  store  what  they  have  gathered,  even  if  the  cells  are  not  quite  full. 
Plenty  of  room  gives  the  bees  a  chance  to  spread  the  honey  out,  which  allows 
quicker  evaporation;  also  gives  room  to  store  the  crop  so  that  there  will  be 
no  need  to  extract  till  the  end  of  the  flow,  thus  allowing  more  time  for  ripen- 
ing the  honey. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  cares  for  a  thin,  tasteless  product  that  has  been 
extracted  before  it  was  fit,  and  then  exposed  to  the  air  in  an  attempt  to  evap- 
orate the  excess  moisture. 

The  aroma  also  escapes  when  honey  is  exposed. 

We  always  put  the  honey  in  160  pound  kegs  as  soon  as  extracted  (we 
extract  at  the  out  yards)  and  it  is  kept  corked  tight  till  we  put  it  into  pails; 
which  we  do  usually  before  it  candies.  It  is  an;  easy  thing  to  keep  honey 
that  has  been  well  ripened.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  have  a  dry  room, 
and  keep  it  well  sealed.  As  I  said,  we  pail  our  honey  before  it  candies,  for 
the  reason  that  it  saves  time  and  does  not  have  to  be  heated  so  hot,  for  heat- 
ing impairs  the  flavor.  We  do  not  heat  above  120  degrees  F.  and  hold  it 
there  for  about  two  hours;  then  strain  through  two  thicknesses  of  cheese 
cloth,  which  removes  all  fine  particles  of  wax  and  pollen,  if  any. 

It  is  then  put  into  pails  and  sealed  up  while  warm,  with  the  friction  top, 
and  if  kept  at  an  even  temperature,  will  stay  liquid  for  six  to  eight  months; 
if  the  temperature  varies  very  much  it  will  candy  sooner. 

For  heating  we  have  a  tank  with  a  water  jacket,  which  holds  1400 
pounds  of  honey.  We  heat  with  steam,  and  watch  closely  so  that  it  does  not 
overheat,  for  the  volatile  oils  that  contain  the  aroma  are  easily  evaporated 
and  the  delicate  flavor  is  gone,  and  the  honey  is  flat  to  the  taste,  and  in 
the  case  of  buckwheat  it  gives  a  strong  flavor  something  on  the  caramel 
order. 

The  sale  of  honey;  I  wish  I  was  a  good  salesman,  but  I  think  the  average 
beekeeper  is  about  the  poorest  salesman  of  any  group  that  I  can  think  of. 

Here  is  a  conundrum.  Why  do  a  lot  of  beekeepers  sell  honey,  by  the 
five  pound  pail,  cheaper  than  they  could  get  it  in  sixty  pound  cans  by  the 
carload?  You  don't  know?  Well,  I  do,  it  is  pure  philanthropy.  They  want 
the  public  to  have  the  purest  and  best  of  sweets  at  corn  syrup  prices.  They 
think  nothing  of  getting  a  profit  for  their  work,  and  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  profit  of  their  brother  beekeepers  who  perhaps  may  be  in  the  business 
for  a  living. 

Recently  I  found  a  store  in  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  selling  honey  in  five  pound 
pails  at  50c  per  pail  retail.  I  asked  the  privilege  of  examining  it,  and  found 
it  to  be  first-class  honey,  but  poorly  strained.  The  proprietor  stated  that  he 
bought  all  the  man  had,  which  was  110  pails  at  40c  per  pail. 

Ten  years  ago  Elmira  took  very  little  extracted  honey  till  several  of  us 
larger  beemen  developed  the  market;  then  during  the  war  the  government 
advocated  raising  extracted  honey  to  increase  quantity,  with  the  result  that 
all  beemen  that  had  a  few  colonies  raised  it,  and  then  didn't  know  what  to 
do  with  it,  and  just  dumped  it  on  the  market  for  any  old  price  that  was 
offered  to  them.  Well  you  know  what  happens  then.  Everyone  cuts  under 
the  other  till  there  is  no  set  price,  and  the  market  is  demoralized. 

I  think  a  fair  way  to  arrive  at  a  price  is  to  take  the  ton  lot  price  as 
quoted  in  the  market  reports,  add  the  price  of  the  package,  and  a  fair  profit 
for  packing  and  selling,  and  if  you  retail  it  add  the  dealer's  profit  for  your 
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work  of  retailing.     This  keeps  things  as  they  should  be,  on  an  even  plane, 
and  I  really  thmk  the  consumer  will  eat  more  honey  if  the  price  is  stable 
even  ifa  httle  higher,  for  the  reason  that  he  will  buy  a  pail  and  be  eating 
It,  instead  of  losing  valuable  time  shopping  around   hunting  it  at  a  lower 
price. 

If  one  man  retails  at  the  wholesale  price,  another  will  offer  honey  at 
jobbing  prices  to  make  a  sale;  result,  demoralization  of  the  market,  and 
nobody  sells.  Instead  of  cutting  prices,  let's  push  sales  to  the  limit  by  ed- 
ucating the  public  to  the  high  food  value  and  healthfulness  of  honey,  and 
sell  quality  instead  of  price. 

To  sum  up,  offer  a  well  ripened  product,  in  a  neat  package,  strained 
clean,  sealed  right,  ask  a  living  but  not  exorbitant  price.  Don't  undersell 
to  make  a  sale,  but  talk  your  customer  up  to  your  price. 

Honey  has  a  place  of  its  own,  and  we  must  educate  the  public  to  recog- 
nize its  food  value. 

The  Langstroth-Root  Memorial  Meeting 

Elmer  G.  Carr,  Deputy  Bee  Inspector,  Pennington,  New  Jersey 

The  Root-Langstroth  Memorial  Meeting  was  held  at  Medina,  Ohio,  Sep- 
tember 21-23,  1926.  A  Chautauqua  tent  capable  of  seating  three  thousand 
was  erected  adjoining  the  Root  Co.  factory.  A  registration  tent,  ably  man- 
aged by  Mr.  Babcock,  was  nearby. 

After  registering,  a  guide  was  furnished  to  show  each  visitor  his  lodg- 
ing place.  Apparently  some  care  had  been  used  to  arrange  for  congenial 
room-mates.  It  is  doubtful  if  ever  before  a  crowd  had  more  done  for  it  to 
insure  its  comfort.  Surely  my  every  wish  was  gratified,  and  I  have  reason 
to  believe  all  fared  as  well. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Moore  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Beekeepers  Association  welcomed 
the  visitors.     This  was  followed  by  H.  H.  Root  on  behalf  of  the  Root  Co. 

Dr.  Sturdevant  then  spoke  on  the  fundamentals  of  disinfection  of  Amer- 
ican foulbrood  combs,  stressing  the  importance  of  thorough  work,  and  the 
uncapping  of  every  cell  in  a  comb. 

I  then  gave  an  outline  of  the  work  in  New  Jersey  in  using  bees  in 
orchards.  I  showed  that  we  are  spending  in  New  Jersey  about  seven 
thousand  dollars  annually  for  bee  work,  about  half  for  inspection  and  exten- 
sion and  one-half  for  experimental  and  research.  Because  of  this  compara- 
tively large  expenditure  we  are  extremely  anxious  to  prevent  reinfection  of 
cleaned  up  areas  by  the  importation  of  anything  which  might  bring  in 
disease. 

Penn  G.  Snyder  gave  some  of  the  problems  which  the  Porto  Rican  bee- 
keeper is  ©bilged  to  solve.  Two  prominent  ones  were  getting  and  retaining 
help  worth  having  and  combatting  ants.  In  Porto  Rico  the  hive  is  attacked 
by  a  wood  tunnelling  ant  which  often  so  tunnels  through  the  wood  that 
the  hive  will  fall  to  pieces  when  an  attempt  is  made  to  move  it. 

On  Tuesday  H.  F.  Wilson  spoke  of  A.  I.  Root's  work  in  practical  bee- 
keeping. It  is  rather  surprising  to  learn  how  many  of  the  features  of  present 
day  beekeeping  were  developed  by  Mr.  Root.  This  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Phillips  on  A.  I.  Root  as  an  investigator.  Those  who  have  access  to  the 
early  volumes  of  Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  will  see  that  Mr.  Root  was  con- 
stantly experimenting.  It  is  said  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  extracting 
both  sides  of  the  comb  at  one  time  and  built  an  extractor  based  on  that  idea. 
It  is  possible  that  the  only  reason  that  it  failed  to  work  was  the  lack  of 
sufficient  speed  continued  over  a  sufficiently  long  space  of  time. 

The  next  feature  programmed  was  a  tour  of  the  Root  factory.  The  vis- 
itors were  arranged  in  groups  with  a  guide  and  shown  through  the  factory. 

In  the  evening  E.  R.  Root  spoke  of  his  work  on  the  Chautauqua  circuit. 
He  showed  that  this  was  a  good  advertisement  for  honey  and  cited  cases 
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where  after  the  Chautauqua  has   visited  a  town  the   stock  of  honey  in  the 
groceries  was  quickly  cleaned  up. 

This  was  followed  by  everyone  telling  his  name,  his  official  or  business 
connection  and  something  of  the  extent  of  his  beekeeping. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Kohn.  The 
first  speaker  was  J.  E.  Crane,  who  gave  a  sketch  of  beekeeping  seventy 
years  ago.  When  we  are  reminded  that  beekeepers  at  that  time  had  no 
smokers,  no  foundation,  no  extractors,  no  movable  frame  and  practically  no 
literature,  it  causes  us  to  think  th^t  beekeeping  in  the  olden  days  must 
have  been  fraught  with  many  difficulties.  It  also  might  well  cause  us  to 
feel  grateful  for  what  the  pioneers  have  done  to  make  our  work  with  bees 
more  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Demuth  then  spoke  of  the  new  beekeeping.  The  burden  of  his  dis- 
cussion was  new  queens,  the  food  chamber  and  packing. 

Training  for  research  and  teaching  in  beekeeping  was  next  discussed 
by  Dr.  Phillips.  He  mentioned  some  of  the  sciences  which  have  been  given 
but  little  attention  by  beekeepers,  but  which  he  considered  essential  in  lo- 
cating apiaries  where  they  would  be  most  profitable.  One  of  these  was 
geology. 

Mr.  Hambleton  of  the  Bee  Culture  Laboratory  then  spoke  of  the  activi- 
ties of  his  office. 

Mr.  Gooderham  spoke  of  the  development  of  beekeeping  in  Western 
Canada.  He  showed  that  the  nectar  resources  of  that  territory  are  immense 
and  that  although  wintering  is  a  great  problem,  the  packing  bee  business  is 
overcoming  that  handicap. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  session  was  the  memorial  meeting  in  honor 
of  Langstroth. 

Miss  Nails,  who  has  done  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  collecting  in- 
formation relative  to  Langstroth's  work,  gave  a  rather  touching  tribute  to 
him.  This  was  followed  by  C.  P.  Dadant,  who  spoke  of  Langstroth's  writ- 
ings relative  to  bees.  As  visible  proof  of  this  there  was  shown  at  the  meet- 
ing a  journal  in  which  Langstroth  had  recorded  his  bee  experiments.  This 
was  about  ten  by  twelve  inches,  and  at  least  three  inches  thick. 

This  journal,  at  this  meeting  was  presented  by  Hr.  Cowan,  grandson  of 
Langstroth,  to  the  Cornell  Library. 

Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Phillips  gave  an  account  of  his  trip  among  the 
beekeepers  abroad  the  past  summer.  I  left  Mr.  Barclay  while  I  went  to  hear 
Miss  Barber  of  the  Kellogg  Co.  give  a  lecture  on  honey  and  a  demonstration 
of  honey  cooking. 

Tuesday  morning  Mr.  Eckert  spoke  on  the  use  of  a  scale  colony.  At  this 
time  the  rain  on  the  tent  roof  was  such  that  but  a  small  part  of  what  was 
being  said  could  be  heard.  The  most  striking  of  Mr.  Eckert's  observations 
v/hich  I  was  able  to  hear  was  the  considerable  loss  occasioned  by  manipu- 
lation of  a  colony  during  the  honey  flow.  However,  Mr.  Eckert's  manipula- 
tion was  such  as  to  produce  a  maximum  of  disturbance  as  he  removed  all 
combs  from  the  hive  and  shook  every  bee  from  the  combs. 

Mr.  Rea  showed  the  use  of  the  demonstration  apiary  in  extension  work. 
He  contended  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  get  a  worthwhile  test  because  if 
left  to  the  beekeeper  he  was  prone  to  so  modify  the  schedule  as  to  upset 
the  program. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Dadant  then  spoke  on  popular  errors  regarding  bees  and 
honey.  He  mentioned  a  number,  such  as  bees  stinging  fruit  and  granulated 
honey  being  adulterated  with  sugar. 

Although  not  on  the  printed  program,  R.  H.  Kelty  of  Michigan  and  Prof. 
Jarvis  of  Ontario  spoke  of  their  work  in  disease  control.  Mr.  Kelty  said 
they  were  not  paying  any  attention  to  the  talk  about  diseased  honey^they 
were  going  ahead  cleaning  up  American  foulbrood  with  fire,  starting  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  State. 

Prof.  Jarvis  said  he  was  a  pupil  of  McEvoy,  and   followed  his  shaking 
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plan  for  American  foulbrood  control,  until  he  was  convinced  that  no  progress 
was  being  made.  Since  that  time,  something  like  three  years  ago,  they  had 
burned  something  like  three  thousand  colonies  of  diseased  bees.  They  were 
working  on  the  area  clean-up  plan.  Like  Kelty  he  was  not  bothering  about 
the  diseased  honey  talk. 

In  the  afternoon  Huber  Root  spoke  on  honey  publicity.  The  burden  of 
his  talk  seemed  to  be  publicity  regarding  diseased  honey.  He  said  his  com- 
pany had  bought  honey  on  the  Coast  at  a  price  considerably  below  the 
market,  because  the  producers  feared  certification. 

E.  L.  Secrist  spoke  on  grading  honey. 

The  last  speaker  on  the  program  was  Harold  J.  Clay  of  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C.  He  spoke  of  the  semi-monthly 
market  reports  which  were  bein^  issued  for  honey.  These  may  be  had  on 
request. 

Mr.  Clay  said  that  it  is  very  desirable  to  have  more  persons  reporting 
on  honey  markets  and  beekeeping  conditions  throughout  the  country  and 
asked  for  such. 

A  subject  not  programmed,  which  may  be  of  interest,  was  a  meeting  on 
the  side  to  form  an  organization  which  it  seemed  might  supplant  the  Amer- 
ican Honey  Producers  League. 

A  representative  gathering  of  about  twenty  were  called  together  one 
day  and  this  subject  was  discussed  at  length.  E.  R.  Root  and  C.  P.  Dadant 
expressed  themselves  as  being  in  favor  of  getting  behind  the  League  and 
n.r.iang  another  eftort  to  have  it  function.  No  definite  progress  was  made, 
and  the  gathering  separated  to  meet  again  the  following  morning.  This  was 
done,  and  to  get  a  vote  on  the  subject  a  motion  was  made  that  the  North 
American  Apis  Club  be  formed  and  that  Mr.  Hambleton  be  made  a  committee 
to  work  it  up. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  held  in  Philadelphia  the  latter  part  of  December  this  club  idea  was 
again  discussed  at  two  sessions,  but  did  not  appear  to  be  favored  generally 
by  those  present. 

When  Does  It  Pay  and  When  Does  It  Not  Pay  to  Requeen? 

By  Rev.  J.  B.  Hollopeter,  Rockton,  Pa. 

It  pays  to  requeen,  when  you  can  replace  a  poor  queen  with  a  good  one, 
or  a  good  queen,  with  a  better  one,  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  right  way. 
It  does  not  pay  to  requeen  with  inferior  stock  at  any  time,  nor  with  good 
stock  at  the  wrong  time  and  in  the  wrong  way. 

At  the  close  or  just  before  the  close  of  the  main  honey  flow,  or  during 
a  fall  honey  flow  is  the  ideal  time  to  requeen. 

It  is  poor  practice  to  requeen  at  a  time  when  every  egg  means  a  worker 
for  the  harvest  to  come. 

Requeening  for  improvement  of  stock  or  for  breeding  purposes  can  be 
done  at  the  most  suitable  time.  Requeening  can  be  done  profitably  at  the 
time  of  making  increase. 

Some  folks  still  think  "pigs  is  pigs"  and  "bees  is  bees,"  thus  ignoring 
the  universal  law,  that  improvement  comes  by  continued  selecting  and  breed- 
ing from  the  best,  and  deterioration  comes  from  doing  nothing. 

All  things,  men  and  bees,  wheat  and  potatoes,  poultry  or  cows,  tend  to 
revert  to  type,  unless  acted  upon  by  an  outside  source  with  continued  in- 
telLgent  action.  This  reminus  me  of  a  beekeeper  that  told  an  inspector 
that  he  had  Italians,  ne  had  bought  an  Italian  queen  some  ten  years  before, 
and  once  an  Italian  always  an  Italian,  and  this  included  several  other  col- 
onies as  well. 

It  pays  big  for  the  commercial  honey  producer  to  requeen  annually. 

It  pays  for  any  beekeeper  to  frequently  put  in  new  blood  from  vigorous 
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well  bred  stock,  full  of  vim  and  vitality. 

The  world  has  never  before  seen  such  a  wonderful  advance  in  knowledge 
along  all  lines,  and  alert,  aggressive,  keen  minds  are  at  work  producing  bet- 
ter autos,  better  machinery,  better  pigs,  better  cows,  and  last  but  not  least 
better  bees.  With  high  pressure  management,  and  almost  perfect  brood 
combs  and  ample  room,  a  queen  today  lays  her  tens  of  thousands  of  eggs, 
whereas  yesterday  it  was  only  thousands. 

Chickens  now  must  lay  high  priced  eggs  in  winter,  and  cows  are  no 
longer  tolerated  that  do  not  pay  their  board.  Even  so  bees  must  today  not 
only  pay  for  themselves  but  keep  their  owner  as  well.  A  few  pounds  of 
honey  in  a  box  placed  on  top  of  a  box  hive  yesterday,  but  today  "skyscraper" 
colonies  are  not  uncommon  and  a  look  through  a  bee  supply  catalog  of  today 
reveals  a  well  nigh  ideal  modern,  improved  equipment,  enabling  beekeepers 
to  produce  and  handle  honey  by  the  carload. 

All  this  improvement  in  equipment  and  management  calls  for  a  like  im- 
provement in  queens  and  bees. 

It  pays  to  replace  inferior  or  worn  out  queens  with  young,  vigorous  ones 
from  stock  tested  out  for  honey  gathering  qualities.  Requeening  thus  does 
two  things.  It  puts  a  young  queen  at  the  head  of  the  colony,  ready  for  heavy 
brood  rearing  in  the  spring,  and  at  the  same  time  it  enables  one  to  improve 
his  strain  of  bees. 

Profitable  beekeeping  requires  that  bees  produce  surplus  honey,  and 
three  factors  are  necessary.  The  man,  the  location,  and  the  equipment  and 
kind  of  stock. 

When  great  stress  was  laid  on  beautiful  queens  and  golden  bees,  and 
breeding  from  light  colored  stock  was  continued  over  a  number  of  years,  the 
Americanized  Italian  bee  became  much  lighter  in  color  than  the  native  bee 
of  Italy.  By  continued  selection  and  breeding  for  high  standards  in  honey 
production,  it  is  fast  becoming  true  that  the  American-Italian  bee  of  today  is 
a  much  superior  honey  gatherer  to  her  ancestor,  and  increasing  yields  testify 
to  the  queen's  part  in  this  increased  yield. 

Keeping  the  fact  in  mind  that  continued  selection  and  breeding  from  the 
best  will  pay  in  better  bees,  always  weed  out  the  inferior,  replacing  with 
better  stock  from  your  own  apiary  or  from  another  having  better  stock.  Step 
by  step  improvement  will  be  noticed  in  the  honey  yields. 

Considering  the  amount  of  time,  experience,  and  labor  necessary  to  pro- 
duce improved  queens,  it  usually  pays  better  to  purchase  untested  queens 
from  reliable  breeders. 

However,  like  hive  making,  wax  extracting,  etc.,  the  true  beekeeper  likes 
to  try  his  hand  at  about  every  thing  pertaining  to  beekeeping,  even  to  writ- 
ing a  book. 

This  reminds  me  of  a  certain  Britisher  who  had  returned  home  after  his 
first  visit  to  the  United  States,  told  the  following  story  of  an  American 
mechanic  applying  for   a   job. 

Said  the  employer:  "Are  you  an  all-round  man;  a  thoroughly  trained 
mechanic?" 

"Oh  yes,"  the  applicant  assured  him.  "I've  had  six  years  experience  in 
the  Ford  works." 

"And  what  did  you  do  all  that  time?" 

"Well,"  said  the  man,  "I  screwed  on  nut  467." 

Yours  for  bigger,  better  queens,  mothers  of  a  hardy,  long-lived,  improved 
honey  gathering  strain  of  bees,  that  will  work  for  their  board  and  board  their 
owners. 
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Rearing  Queens  That  Meet  Exacting  Tests 

Wm.  H.  Earnshaw,  Bridgeport,  Pa. 

As  I  remember  hearing  the  dean  of  queen  breeders,  Mr.  G.  N.  Dolittle  of 
Borodino,  N.  Y.,  say  that  the  key  to  successful  beekeeping  was  a  colony 
headed  by  a  good  young  queen.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  work  in  an  apiary  where 
the  colonies  contain  quiet,  industrious  bees. 

To  produce  queens  that  meet  exacting  tests,  the  males  should  be  con- 
sidered, as  this  is  fully  as  important  as  the  parentage  of  the  queen. 

As  drones  must  be  at  least  three  weeks  old  to  mate  queens,  the  bee- 
keeper should  select  a  colony  having  the  above  requirements,  and  about  apple 
blossom  time  put  in  about  three  drone  combs,  natural  built,  and  feed  the 
colony  regularly  to  induce  the  rearing  of  drones  as  early  as  possible  so  they 
will  be  ready  when  needed,  and  in  the  meantime  use  the  uncapping  knife 
on  the  drone  brood  in  the  undesirable  colonies. 

To  secure  a  good  breeding  queen,  the  apiarist  should  keep  a  record  of 
his  colonies,  selecting  the  best  one  showing  the  following  good  qualities: 
good  wintering,  good  honey  gatherers,  quiet  on  the  combs  and  giving  the 
apiarist  no  trouble  in  the  apiary. 

When  time  to  rear  queens,  make  a  colony  queenless  to  get  a  supply  of 
royal  jelly,  and  when  a  sufficient  supply  is  secured,  prepare  to  start  the  cells, 
as  follows;  the  colony  that  is  to  be  cell  builder  should  be  fed  librirally  for 
about  three  days,  so  they  will  be  what  I  call  fat  bees  having  lots  of  larval 
food,  then  put  them  in  the  swarm  box  and  leave  about  five  hours  before 
transferring  the  larvae  to  the  cell  cups. 

In  grafting  the  cell  cups,  the  operation  must  be  done  in  a  warm  light 
room  and  the  cells  kept  covered  with  a  warm  damp  cloth  until  you  can  put 
them  in  the  swarm  box.  Do  not  leave  the  cells  in  the  swarm  box  over  twenty- 
four  hours.  They  can  then  be  examined  and  you  must  use  your  own  judg- 
ment as  to  when  they  are  ready  for  the  cell  building  colonies.  These  colonies 
must  be  fed  about  a  quart  of  honey  or  sugar  syrup  a  day  till  the  cells  are 
finished. 

I  prefer  three  frame  nuclii  for  the  queens  to  hatch  and  mate  in.  These 
must  be  made  up  the  day  before  the  queens  are  due  to  hatch,  and  must  be 
fed  before  the  cells  are  put  in  or  they  will  be  destroyed. 

Always  place  the  cells  in  the  center  of  the  nucleus,  also  be  careful  that 
there  are  no  unsealed  larvae  or  eggs  or  your  labor  will  be  all  in  vain. 

You  get  better  queens  if  you  raise  them  than  if  they  have  been  thrown 
around  in  the  mails.  Also  in  introducing  into  colonies  that  you  wish  to  re- 
queen,  you  have  no  trouble  to  introduce  a  laying  queen. 

More  apiarists  should  raise  their  own  queens,  thus  insuring  longer  lived 
queens. 

Queens  and  Queen  Rearing  For  the  Honey  Producers 

By  Frederick  Hahman,  Altoona,  Pa. 

The  honey  producer  should  endeavor  to  head  his  colonies  with  vigorous 
queens.  Naturally,  a  large  percentage  of  young  queens  possess  this  desirable 
trait  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  older  queens;  hence  many  beekeepers 
requeen  their  entire  apiaries  annually.  This  method  may  be  a  safe  average 
one,  but  results  in  the  displacement  of  many  a  fine  queen  with  a  younger  one 
whose  only  merit  frequently  is  her  youth.  To  obtain  maximum  results  from 
every  colony  they  must  have  vigorous  queens;  if  they  are  not,  they  should 
be  gotten  rid  of  whether  they  are  old  or  young. 

One  should  not  go  into  winter  quarters  with  failing  queens  in  his  col- 
onies Toward  the  latter  part  of  July  is  a  good  time  to  rear  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  young  queens.     The  best  of  queens  can  be  produced  only  during  a 
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h^*r5^v.!fw  '  ^^  P?*  '^  generally  absent  at  that  time  of  year,  feeding  must 
De  reported  to,  and  it  must  be  liberally  applied  to  obtain  best  results. 

i«  in^o"L^<?'®°V'"'  ^"PP^y  °^  y**""^'  ranted  queens  in  nuclei,  the  beekeeper 
IS  in  a  position  to  replace  all  queens  not  up  to  the  standard. 

Avori^.^f '^  t^"°^  ^•^^^  maples  are  in  bloom  is  the  time  to  ascertain  if 
nf  ,Z  f  •  °^  ^^^  ^  '1"^®'''  ^^'^  whether  good  or  poor.  Colonies  with  plenty 
ot  workers  going  and  returning  laden  with  pollen  can  safely  be  put  down  as 

n,.^'r«„vrTK  ^^""^l  r^'''^  ^'■^  °°t  busy  had  better  be  looked  after  to 
h!,vl  K^i  .°°^®.  ""■  ^^^""^  forenoon  to  look  into  the  hives.     If  the  colonies 

.entfni  hl"^'  ,'?!^  '"  ^^^  ''^"^'■'  ^°'''^  f^^t  •>"*  gently;  if  the  bees  are  re- 
sentful   blow  a  little  smoke  over  the  frames,  but  not  down  on  them  or  in 

tn  «iL  /»f"°^'  "^''^^  "P  a  f'^'ime  where  the  cluster  of  bees  are,  glance  at  it 
to  see  the  eggs;  and  close  the  hive  as  quickly  as  you  can.  If  no  eggs  were 
•seen    mark  the   hive   for  a   future  and  more   thorough  examination      Never 

frL^  ,1  ^^""""^  ""I®'  °°®  ""^•'*  "*  ^^  ^"^le  to  judge  at  a  glance  on  which 
frame  the  eggs  ought  to  be. 

tproi'ti  ™®  ''^"'^  emphasize  the  fact  to  be  quick  but  careful.     Cellar  win- 
ered  bees  are  prone  to  kill  their  queen  when  disturbed.     It  is  most  distress- 
ing to  have  that  happen  to  the  one  you  have  picked  for  a  breeder 

n„««n"ll?'  ?^'.°'e''«''  ^^^^  are  different.  I  have  never  known  them  to  kill  a 
queen  after  being  examined.  I  suppose  the  advanced  stages  of  brood  they 
have  accounts  for  the  difference  in  behavior. 

If  the  colonies  in  which  no  eggs  were  noticed  prove  queenless  at  thf> 
next  examination,  unite  them  with  a  queen-right  colony.  We  frequently  read 
in  the  Bee  Journals  that  the  uniting  of  colonies  in  th/spring  is  practically  a 
Th^'!  "'  ''"','•  V"^'  ''  "°t  true  if  the  uniting  is  done  at  his  eaily  stage 
1  hese  queenless  boes  are  a  vast  asset  to  the  colony  they  are  given  to  If 
the  uniting  is  done  about  the  time  of  fruit  bloom  I  will  agree  that  it  is  almost 

woXis"^;?h"::'  ^^''  ''^  '^- '--  -^  --^'-^  -^^^  -•«  a'= 

have"rh7ee'Th'u'i!rrL*"^or^":'thtTn^'^'  '"'"'  '^"'^"^  '=°"''^^'  ^^^^'^^  ^^ 
Every  honey  producer  should  endeavor  to  raise  at  least  somp  nf  hi« 
queens.  I  believe  that  after  he  has  mastered  the  art  he  wfl  rea^  the  bul^ 
ot  those  he  neds.  Every  owner  should  purchase  at  least  a  few  queens  everv 
season  from  some  reliable  breeder,  and  he  need  not  go  out  of  his  state  to 
procure  them,  for  we  have  queen  breeders  right  here  at  home  than  which 
there  can  be  no  better  found,  and  the  stock  they  furnish  is  of  ?he  very  b^st 

I  will  not  waste  time  in  describing  methods  of  queen   rearing  in  com 
mon  use,  except  to  refer  to  them  casually.  i^aimg  m  com- 

The  best  plan  is  that  of  grafting  larvae  into  artificial  cell  cups  It  i^ 
most  remarkable  that  the  average  honey  producer  regards  this  as  a  most 
difficult  operation,  requiring  much  skill  and  training  to  master  it  However 
such  IS  not  he  case.  The  requisites  are  good  vision,  a  steady  hand  a  few 
nexpensive  tools  that  will  last  a  lifetime,  a  quantity  of  artificial  cell  cunr 
that  cost  about  a  dollar  per  hundred,  and  last  but  not  least  a  good  au^^^^^^^ 
rearing  text  book.  This  latter  is  not  needed  if  the  novice  has  an  oDnor 
tunity  of  watching  someone  that  knows  how.  ''^^''''' 

The  best  method  I  know  of,  and  one  that  I  have  practiced  for  vears    is 
the  one  described  in  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller's  "Fifty  Years  Among  the  Bees  "It'  ^ 
most  simple,  and  the  best  of  queens  can  be  raised  by  followirg  that  nln-i 
It  requires  no  tools,  no  steady  hand,  no  keen   vision,  just   a  trifle  of  ^n^H 
common  sense.  ^^^^ 

The  chief  reason  for  rearing  queens  of  our  own,  is  that  we  can  rear  from 
the  queen  that  suits  our  particular  style  of  apiculture  best. 

The  large  honey  producer  can  send  his  best  queen  to  a  com  nerriai 
queen  breeder  and  have  his  queens  reared  from  her.  The  small  beekepnpr 
cannot  do  that,  but  he  is  standing  in  his  own  light  if  he  fails  to  rear  fr-^m 
her  for  himself.  iiv:»m 

Many  small  beekeepers  think  that  the  queens  they  might  rear  from  good 
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Ss'IdSiMhiJ^^^^^  consequently  allow  the  bees   to  rear 

t\e  poor'e'st  Ss  a't  'that."''  '"''  '""'"  ^"^^^^'  ^"  ^^"'^^^  ^^^^^^«'  ^^ 

^ondM«b-.?'K7  ^%^^^V^^^^d  entirely  with  queens  reared  from  a  mother  of 
good   Italian   bees,   for  two  years   in   succession,  there  will  not  be  a  single 

queens  piove  to  be  mismated.  After  that,  unless  you  have  a  neighbor  liv- 
ing nearby  that  has  poor  stock,  it  is  pretty  smooth  sailing  to  have  nearly  all 
queens  pu-ely  mated,  who  will  produce  improved  honey  gatherers,  that  will 
secure  a  larger  crop  of  honey. 

Why,  When  and  How  to  Requeen 

By  W.   G.   Lauver,   Middletown,   Pa. 

When  you  come  to  analyze  this  subject,  we  might  say  that  when  to  In- 
troduce queens  suggests  why,  and  when  and  why  would  suggest  how. 

We  find  a  colony  that  needs  a  queen,  the  reason  why,  is  that  it  is  queen- 
less. Such  a  colony,  if  no  fertile  workers  have  developed,  may  have  the 
queen  introduced  safely  by  the  nailing  cage  method,  as  a  rule  introducing  in- 
structions accompany  each  queen  or  bacCh  of  queens  when  sent  by  mail. 
Those  if  followed  should  be  successful.  If  fertile  workers  have  developed, 
then  as  a  rule  it  is  best  to  introduce  a  virgin.  When  we  say  that  a  colony 
should  be  requeened  in  May,  you  may  ask  why,  and  the  answer  is  that  the 
queen  is  defective  because  she  is  not  doing  the  work  she  should  be  doing  at 
this  time  of  year.  When  we  say  that  a  colony  should  be  requeened  in 
August,  you  ask  why,  and  the  answer  will  be  that  thai  is  the  time  for  gen- 
eral reciueening.  There  are  several  conditions  under  which  a  colony  should 
be  requeened  as  soon  as  discovered,  one  and  one  often  hard  to  detect,  until 
too  late,  is  one  whose  worker  bees  are  short  lived.  Such  a  colony  can  often 
be  diagnosed  by  noting  the  large  amount  of  brood  and  gaining  very  little 
in  numbers.  A  colony  of  this  kind  uses  a  lot  of  honey  to  raise  a  lot  of  bees 
that  live  but  a  short  time  for  field  work.  Such  a  colony  should  be  requeened 
at  once.  The  regular  mailing  cage  method  may  or  may  not  be  successful  in 
introducing  a  queen  to  such  a  colony. 

Another  kind  of  queens  we  have  in  mind  is  one  that  maintains  a  small 
brood  nest  and  never  gets  to  be  very  populous.  Such  a  queen  should  be 
replaced  as  soon  as  discovered.  The  mailing  cage  method  will  be  successful 
in  a  colony  of  this  kind.  There  are  queens  similar  to  the  last  named  with 
the  exception  that  they  develop  a  large  brood  nest  during  a  honey  flow,  only 
to  have  a  large  amount  of  bees  on  hand  after  the  flow  is  over,  simply  to  con- 
sume what  little  honey  the  few  bees  that  were  old  enough  for  field  workers 
had  gathered.  If  the  colony  is  fed  and  carried  over  to  another  year  she  will 
as  a  rule  duplicate  her  former  routine. 

Another  queen  that  we  have  no  fancy  for,  is  one  where  brood  is  scattered 
through  all  the  combs,  having  empty  cells,  eggs  and  larvae  in  all  stages 
and  never  a  solid  frame  of  brood,  indicating  that  the  queen  lays  many  eggs 
that  never  hatch.  This  colony  can  be  safely  requeened  by  the  simple  mail- 
ing cage  method.  We  also  find  queens  that  maintain  comparatively  small 
brood  nests  and  with  it  produce  strong  colonies  of  bees.  When  we  see  it 
we  wonder  if  a  swarm  from  another  hive  has  gone  into  this  colony.  We  hes- 
itate to  requeen  a  colony  of  this  Kind  even  in  general  requeening. 

When  we  find  hybrids,  and  so-called  hybrids,  and  blacks,  the  ones  that 
know  how  to  use  their  stinge.s,  these  if  hustlers  should  not  be  requeened 
tiii  after  the  honey  flow  is  over,  if  honey  production  is  the  sole  object.  The 
best  time  to  requeen  these  last  named  colonies  is  in  August,  and  since  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  requeen  very  strong  colonies  with  safety  to  the  new 
queen.  (It  is  not  always  what  we  consider  a  good  or  a  poor  queen  that 
makes  it  easy  or  dilncuit  to  introduce  a  new  queen  safely,  but  all  depends 
on  the  condition  of  the  beos.     As  we  get  to  unde.'3tand  the  language  of  the 
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bees  better  so  also  will  our  success  in  introducing  be  better.)  Since  a  strong: 
colony  with  good  honey  gathering  propensities  is  all  we  want  in  our  col- 
onies during  a  main  honey  flow,  we  should  not  try  to  introduce  a  queen  into 
such  a  well  organized  colony  until  the  honey  has  been  all  gathered,  then  if 
w^e  want  better  blood  in  our  colonies,  and  as  they  are  not  working  anyway,  a 
little  disturbance  will  not  affect  them  at  this  time,  for  while  such  a  strong 
colony  will  not  readily  accept  a  new  queen  we  would  recommend  making  the 
colony  queenless  for  about  ten  days,  then  cut  out  all  queen  cells,  after  which 
introduce  a  queen  by  the  common  mailing  cage  method.  Some  beekeepers 
are  of  the  opinion  that  it  does  not  pay  to  try  to  requeen  as  most  of  the  queens 
are  lost  and  the  bees  raise  their  own  queens,  and  nothing  is  gained.  Our 
experience  is  that  most  of  the  weak  colonies  accept  their  queens,  while 
most  of  the  strong  colonies  kill  the  new  one  and  raise  their  own. 

It  is  not  as  important  for  the  honey  producer  to  know  the  condition  of 
every  queen  in  the  yard  as  it  is  for  the  queen  breeder.  The  queen  breeder 
must  be  alert  and  ascertain  the  condition  of  all  his  colonies  in  regard  to  the 
queens  and  the  offspring  of  the  same,  and  that  he  does  not  allow  drones  to 
fly  fiom  poor  stock.  We  use  the  utmost  care  at  the  Twindel  queen  rearing 
apiary  to  find  the  poor  queens,  that  we  do  to  find  the  best  queens  for  breed- 
ing purposes.  When  we  find  a  poor  queen  we  requeen  as  soon  as  possible 
and  use  a  queen  excluder  under  the  hive  or  a  drone  trap  at  the  entrance  to 
prevent  drones  from  flying  from  that  colony,  thus  prevenling  our  virgins  mat- 
ing with  undesirable  stock  (Twin-Del  is  an  ideal  place  to  mate  queens  be- 
caust^  we  have  control  of  the  drone  situation.  We  have  the  privilege  of  re- 
queening  such  colonies  of  our  neighbors  as  we  may  wish  to,  thus  insuring 
drones  of  good  stock.)  In  conclusion  we  would  say  that  a  colony  that  is  dis- 
satisfied with  their  queen  is  as  a  rule  very  easily  requeened,  and  if  the  in- 
structions on  the  mailing  cage  is  followed  closely  is  all  that  is  required  for 
sate  introduction.  A  colony  that  is  satisfied  with  their  queen  must  be  made 
dissatisfied,  by  making  them  queenless  for  about  ten  days  and  then  destroy- 
ing the  queen  cells,  and  the  new  queen  may  be  safely  introduced  by  the  mail- 
ing cage  method. 

Another  simple  method  for  introducing  queens  into  strong  colonies  is 
to  let  the  old  queen  have  dominion,  and  so  introduce  the  new  one  that 
she  will  not  be  molested  till  'she  begins  to  lay.  The  push  in  the  comb  cage 
method  may  be  employed  in  this  case,  and  when  the  new  queen  has  started- 
to  lay,  the  old  one  may  be  removed  and  the  new  one  given  her  freedom  after 
smoking  the  colony  and  the  job  is  done. 

Co-operative  Bee  Work  in  Berks  County 

By  Merle  T.   Hartman,  Assistant  County  Agent,  Reading,  Pa. 

During  the  past  year  the  beekeepers  of  Berks  County  have  enjoyed  for 
the  fourth  year  a  rather  complete  series  of  practical  bee  demonstration  meet- 
ings covering  the  more  important  phases  of  beekeeping. 

The  bee  work  in  the  county  is  made  possible  by  the  splendid  co-opera- 
tion of  the  beekeepers  with  the  Berks  County  Agricultural  Extension  Associ- 
ation and  the  Berks  County  Beekeepers'  Association,  together  with  the  ex- 
cellent service  of  Charles  N.  Greene  and  George  H.  Roa. 

The  Berks  County  Beekeepers'  Association  is  an  active  organization  with 
a  membership  of  about  sixty,  representing  many  of  the  largest  beekeepers  in 
the  county.  We  have  in  the  county  about  three  thousand  hives  of  bees  dis- 
tributed among  five  hundred  beekeepers. 

During  the  past  year  a  total  of  fourteen  beekeepers'  meetings  were  held, 
two  indoor  meetings  and  twelve  demonstrations  with  a  total  attendance  of 
two  hundred  ninety-five.  We  have  the  county  divided  into  twenty-five  com- 
munities in  which  a  program  of  work  is  arranged  and  carried  out,  and  the 
bee  meetings  were  so  arranged  as  to  cover  twelve  coi  i:  lunities,  which  are  the 
more  important  bee  communities  of  the  county.  The  demonstration  meet- 
ings included   Unpacking,  Transferring,  Swarm   Control,  Requeenmg,  Inspec- 
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l'^^  ^^^^?^''T^l  Management,-water,   soap,  formalin  treatment  for  Ameri. 
can  Foulbrood,  Preparation  and  Winter  Packing. 

Demonstration  by  Mr.  Greene  at  the  Reading  Fair  on  the  general  man- 
agement,  handling   and   transferring    bees    was    of  great   interest    to  nTany 

The  bee  work  in  the  county  is  arranged  by  the  secretary  of  the  Bee- 
keepers Association  in  conference  with  the  County  Agent  and  Assistant 
County  Agent. 

We  try  to  arrange  a  series  of  demonstrations  that  will  cover  the  im- 
portant phases  of  beekeeping  and  try  to  locate  the  demonstrations  so  that 
It  IS  possible  to  reach  the  greatest  number  of  beekeepers.  The  time  of  the 
demonstrations  are  so  arranged  as  to  be  in  accord  with  the  development  of 
the  bees. 

We  plan  to  hold  two  meetings  a  day  so  as  to  reach  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  people  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  service  of  the  apiary 
specialist,  thus  reducing  the  number  of  trips  by  the  specialist  to  a  minimum. 

The  Berks  County  Agricultural  Extension  Association  has  co-operated 
and  tried  to  render  a  useful  service  to  the  beekeepers  of  the  county  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Either  the  County  Agent,  Assistant  County  Agent  or  both  have 
attended  all  bee  meetings  in  the  county,  offered  suggestions,  supplied  trans- 
portation for  the  specialist  and  several  beekeepers  and  assisted  with  the 
demonstrations. 

(2)  Secured  the  services  of  apiary  specialists. 

(3)  Stenographic  assistance  in  the  preparation  of  letters  and  notices  of 
bee  meetings,  a  limited  amount  of  postage  so  as  to  have  all  beekeepers  in 
the  county  receive  a  schedule  of  the  bee  meetings. 

(4)  Publicity  in  the  way  of  newspaper  articles  announcing  the  meet- 
ings and  a  write-up  of  the  proceedings  of  each  meeting. 

(5)  Snap  shots  were  taken  at  many  of  the  demonstrations  and  are  al- 
ways available  at  the  extension  office. 

(6)  Assistance  in  locating  material  for  foulbrood  demonstrations  at  a 
saving  of  $1.25  per  gallon  for  formaldehyde. 

(7)  Collected  exhibits  for  exhibition  at  the  Reading  Fair  that  were 
collected   in  various  communities. 

(8)  Brought  exhibits  to  State  Show. 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that  we  feel  we  have  rendered  a  valuable  service 
to  the  beekeepers  of  the  county. 

Activities  of  the  Berks  County  Beekeepers'  Association 

By   Harry  W.  Slegel,  Birdsboro,   Pa. 

The  Berks  County  Beekeepers*  Association  was  organized  March  10th, 
1923,  and  being  a  new  organization,  left  the  program  that  year  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  Agent.  That  year  we  had  four  demonstrations  and  ended  with 
twenty-three  members.  Each  year  since  then  our  program  has  been  mainly 
demonstration  meetings.  In  1924  we  had  eleven  demonstrations,  and  ended 
the  year  with  thirty-seven  members;  in  1925,  twelve  demonstrations  and 
forty-seven  members;  and  in  1926,  thirteen  demonstrations  and  sixty-two 
members,  besides  our  activities  at  the  Reading  Fair.  These  meetings  were 
held  in  all  sections  of  the  county  and,  where  possible,  at  the  apiary  of  some 
member,  the  object  being  to  instruct  those  present,  by  actual  handling  of 
colonies!  in  best  bee  practice,  especially  those  manipulations  appropriate  to 
the  season  of  the  year  when  the  meeting  was  held.  However,  the  entire  cy- 
cle of  the  beekeeping  year  was  explained  at  each  meeting,  and  any  one  pres- 
ent could  ask  quesiions  on  any  beekeeping  subject  and  have  them  discussed 
after  the  demonstration  was  concluded.     In  this   way  we   feel  that  we  are 
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helping  those  who  keep  bees  to  become  better  beekeepers,  and  at  the  same 
tmie  work  up  interest  in  the  association  in  order  to  continue  the  policy  of 
being  useful  to  all  beekeepers  in  the  county. 

While  conducting  our  program  in  two  different  localities  along  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  our  county,  the  past  season,  we  discovered  American  Foul 
Brood.  The  apiaries,  where  it  was  found,  are  about  twenty-five  miles  apart, 
l^oth  of  the  beekeepers  were  willing  to  have  a  demonstration  of  the  treat- 
ment for  this  dread  disease,  and  with  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  C.  N  Greene 
Chief  Apiary  Advisor,  and  the  County  Agricultural  Association,  our  associa- 
tion held  a  demonstration  at  each  place,  and  the  beekeepers  treated  their 
combs  with  the  water-soap-formalin  solution. 

As  we  consider  these  demonstrations  our  most  useful  and  up-to-the-minute 
meetings  of  the  year,  I  will  give  an  outline  of  the  work  done  at  the  largest 
of  the  two  apiaries. 

On  July  8th,  we  had  scheduled  a  meeting  at  an  apiary  near  Rehrersburg 
to  show  the  proper  manipulation  of  supers  at  the  end  of  the  honey  flow 
There  was  a  poor  crop  on  the  hives,  although  a  few  seemed  strong.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Greene  opened  the  hives,  he  noticed  the  trouble,  and  arrangements 
were  made  to  hold  a  foul  brood  demonstration  July  22nd.  Previous  to  that 
date  the  beekeeper  reduced  his  apiary  from  38  colonies  to  19  by  uniting  them. 
During  the  meeting,  each  two  story  hive  (and  some  had  three  stories  due 
to  uniting)  was  shaken  in  front  of  a  previously  cleaned  hive  body  which  had 
been  cleaned  out  and  scorched  with  a  blow  torch,  and  in  which  was  placed 
an  empty  comb  and  three  sheets  of  foundation. 

Tops  and  bottoms  were  scorched  during  the  meeting.  All  brood  was  put 
into  hive  bodies  and  taken  several  hundred  feet  away  from  the  apiary,  and 
stacked  six  or  seven  hive  bodies  high,  to  be  treated  after  a  lapse  of  three 
weeks  after  the  brood  had  emerged.  The  empty  combs  and  combs  of  honey, 
together  with  all  other  equipment  not  in  immediate  use,  were  taken  into  a 
bee  tight  out  house,  to  be  treated  later.  The  meeting  lasted  from  10:00 
a.  m.  to  5:00  p.  m. 

The  empty  comb  which  was  placed  in  the  shaken  colonies  to  receive 
the  honey  contained  in  the  honey  sacs  of  the  bees  was  removed  the  next 
day.  The  colonies  were  given  only  three  sheets  of  foundation,  because  there 
were  plenty  of  good  combs  which  could  be  used  after  disinfecting  them. 

The  combs  were  treated  as  follows:  All  honey  was  extracted  from  the 
combs  and  especial  care  taken  that  all  cells  were  uncapped.  They  were  then 
put  into  a  galvanized  tank  which  held  50  combs,  and  enough  water  put  in  to 
cover  them.  They  were  held  in  place  with  weights  to  keep  them  from  push- 
ing up  out  of  the  water.  After  soaking  for  twelve  hours  they  wore  extracted 
again.  This  washing  cleaned  them  of  all  honey,  which  would  have  diluted 
and  thus  weakened  the  solution.  The  combs  were  again  put  into  the  tank 
which  was  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  A  faucet  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  tank  was  connected  by  a  hose  with  a  drum  of  water-soap-formalin 
solution,  and  the  drum  raised  by  a  block  and  fall,  which  filled  the  tank  of 
combs  by  gravity,  the  drum  being  higher  than  the  tank. 

The  solution  was  made  as  follows: 

Rain  Water 4  quarts 

Liquid  cocoanut  oil  soap  2  ounces 

Formaldehyde    (40%)     1  quart 

The  combs  were  allowed  to  remain  in  this  tank,  which  had  a  tight  cover 
to  prevent  evaporation,  for  48  hours,  after  which  the  solution  was  drawn  off 
by  lowering  the  drum.  The  combs  were  again  extracted  (the  solution  be- 
ing saved  and  used  again)  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  open  air,  after  being 
dried  they  were  ready  to  be  used  in  the  hives. 

The  cost  of  treating  this  apiary,  not  including  the  labor,  as  compiled  by 
Assistant  County  Agent  M.  T.  Hartman  was  as  follows: 
One  square  tank  (50  comb  capacity,  50  gallon  steel  drum,  hose 
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and  faucet)   ^12  50 

Transportation  charges  of  equipment 5M 

Liquid  cocoanut  oil   (Whiz  hand  cleaner)    ...'.*     1.83 

Formaldehyde 12  50 

Rubber  Gloves .75 

Total  cost  in  cash  $32.68  ' 

Value  of  equipment  25%  depreciation  — . . . . ... ......  $9.45 

Value  of  used  solution  as  weed  destroyer  1.55 


$11.00 

$21.68 
Number  of  frames  treated,  1010. 
Cost  per  frame  not  including  labor  $.0214. 

Follow  up  inspections  of  each  apiary  have  shown  us  that  the  treatment 
in  each  case  was  a  complete  success. 

Preparing  Honey  and  Wax  for  Market 

Robert  Conn,  Roaring  Branch,  Pa. 

To  prepare  honey  for  the  market,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
it  well  ripened  before  extracting,  as  this  makes  better  honey  than  artificial 
ripening. 

With  us,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  have  it  as  ripe  as  we 
would  like  to  have  it  before  extracting.  With  us,  the  season  of  1926  was 
very  late,  and  this  made  it  very  difficult  to  get  the  white  honey  at  all  well 
ripened   before  extracting. 

Ordinarily  the  white  honey  flow  starts,  with  us,  about  June  1st  to  10th, 
but  the  season  of  1926  was  about  two  weeks  late,  or  about  June  25th  when 
the  flow  started.  In  a  normal  season  the  flow  ceases  about  July  15th,  giving 
the  bees  about  fifteen  days  to  ripen  the  honey  before  the  buckwheat  flow 
starts,  but  in  1926  the  flow  continued  until  after  August  1st,  so  that  we  had 
to  put  the  white  honey  above  bee  escapes  to  keep  it  from  getting  mixed 
with  the  buckwheat  honey  when  coming  in,  and  as  we  had  plenty  of  ex- 
tracting combs  we  put  one  next  to  the  broadnest  to  catch  the  buckwheat 
until  we  could  get  the  light  honey  extracted. 

After  extracting  this  honey  it  was  very  thin,  and  as  we  had  a  tank  with 
a  water  jacket  we  kept  this  honey  at  130  degrees  for  48  hours  in  this  tank 
to  ripen  it.  It  was  then  run  through  a  cloth  strainer  into  the  filling  tank, 
and  let  cool,  and  then  palled.  This  honey  was  in  fairly  good  condition  for 
market,  but  I  would  prefer  to  have  it  ripened  on  the  hives. 

The  dark  honey  was  also  late,  and  was  thin,  and  had  to  be  ripened  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  light  honey.  Later,  some  of  this  dark  honey  began 
to  ferment  and  had  to  be  reheated  and  evaporated  a  second  time,  but  not 
as  hot  as  the  light  honey,  as  it  injures  the  flavor  of  buckwheat  honey  if 
heated  too  hot;  120  degrees  is  hot  enough.  If  kept  at  this  temperature  for 
48  hours  the  ferments  will  all  be  killed,  and  it  will  be  fairly  thick,  and  will 
keep  a  long  time. 

Preparing  wax  for  market  with  me  is  a  very  easy  task,  as  we  don't  make 
wax  from  old  combs  any  more,  but  from  cappings  only. 

The  method  we  use  is  to  put  about  twelve  quarts  of  water  in  a  No.  9 
wash  boiler  and  set  it  on  the  stove,  and  add  cappings  as  fast  as  they  melt 
down  until  the  boiler  is  full;  then  set  off  and  dip  off  the  free  wax  into  molds 
and  let  cool. 

Always  use  a  copper  boiler,  since  wax  is  darkened  if  it  comes  in  con- 
tact with  iron. 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  BEE  SUPPLY  DEALER.  P.  A.  McGowan, 

Williamsport,  Pa. 
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Observation  and  Use  of  the  Standard  and  Large  Hives 

Edwin  J.  Anderson,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College,  Pa. 

vr  ^  !^?5  ^^^^  ^^  discussion  has  centered  around  the  different  sized  hives 
I^ach  of  the  proponents  have  claimed  advantages  for  his  particular  hive  It 
seems  that  most  of  the  arguments  have  been  in  favor  of  the  smaller  hive 
for  comb  honey  production,  and  the  larger  hive  for  extracted  honey  pro- 
duction. The  use  of  the  smaller  hive,  especially  the  eight  frame  size,  helps 
to  force  the  bees  up  mto  the  section  which  is  often  a  difficult  task.  The  use 
ot  the  smaller  hive  seems  to  encourage  swarming,  which  is  against  success- 
ful honey  production. 

The  author  has  had  considerable  experience  with  thirteen  frame  hives 
in  producing  extracted  honey.  In  the  brood  chamber  twelve  frames  have 
been  used  instead  of  thirteen  and  in  the  surplus  supers  eleven  frames  in- 
stead of  thirteen.  This  extra  space  below  lessens  the  swarming  tendency 
The  use  of  eleven  frames  instead  of  thirteen  affords  a  saving  in  several 
ways.  First,  it  cuts  down  the  initial  investment  of  the  price  of  the  extra 
frames  and  foundation.  Second,  it  affords  a  saving  in  labor  in  assembling 
the  frames,  and  finally  it  makes  less  frames  to  handle  at  the  time  of  ex- 
tracting each  year.  There  is  just  as  much  honey  in  each  super,  but  two 
frames  less  to  extract.  The  thirteen  frame  super  when  full  of  honey  is  ex- 
tremely heavy  and  somewhat  difficult  to  handle,  so  that  in  this  respect  a 
smaller  hive  is  desirable.  However,  the  shallow  supers  could  partially  over- 
come this  diflftculty.  The  queens  have  been  given  ample  room  to  lay  since 
excluders  for  the  thirteen  frame  hives  could  be  obtained  without  excessive 
expense  and  were  not  used. 

In  favorable  years  these  larger  hives  have  been  used  successfully  for 
comb  honey  production,  while  during  off  years  they  were  not  very  successful. 

The  ten  frame  hive  seems  to  be  a  good  average  and  can  be  used  success- 
fully for  either  comb  or  extracted  honey.  Nine  frames  instead  of  ten  can 
be  used  in  the  surplus  supers  for  extracted  honey. 

The  size  of  hive  is  not  of  first  importance  in  so  far  as  the  essentials  of 
bee  management  are  concerned.  Those  things  of  greater  importance  which 
refer  to  spring  management  are: —First,  a  vigorous  young  queen  not  over 
two  years  old.  Second,  plenty  of  room  for  laying  purposes— not  less  than 
two  full  size,  eight  frame  bodies.  Third,  a  proper  amount  of  food,  or  not 
less  than  twenty  pounds  at  any  time  during  the  brood  rearing  season 
Fourth,  protection  from  the  cold  and  wind  for  the  bees  during  the  early 
brood  rearing  season.  Fifth,  plenty  of  room  for  storing  surplus  honey  dur- 
ing the  favorable  springs.  The  queen  is  the  first  essential,  since  no  amount 
of  skillful  manipulation  will  bring  success  if  she  is  not  one  of  quality.  The 
other  essentials  are  but  accommodations  which  permit  the  queen  to  do  her 
best  with  the  assistance  of  the  bees  about  her  in  the  colony. 

The  Roadside  Orchard  Fruit  Stand  for  Selling  Honey 

Albert  T.  Keil,  Mars,  Pa. 

For  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  close 
study  of  the  road-side  stands  both  in  this  State  and  Ohio. 

At  the  Treesdale  Farms,  where  I  am  employed,  we  have  a  roadside 
orchard  stand  and  two  fruit  stands.  These  two  fruit  stands  are  situated  by 
extra  well  traveled  highways. 

To  the  average  city  fruit  customer  there  seems  to  be  no  connection  be- 
tween fruit  and  honey,  but  when  we  explain  the  necessity  of  bees  to 
pollenate  the  blossoms  to  secure  good  perfect  fruit,  they  are  interested. 
Then  when  we  inform  them  that  it  takes  about  25  tr.ps  for  a  bee  to  bring  in 
a  drop  of  nectar,  and  that  this  has  to  be  evaporated  down  to  the  thickness 
of  honey,  and  that  it  takes  about  five  drops  of  nectar  to  make  a  drop  of 
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urr...^^,  our  orchards  increased  in  the  amount  of  producing  trees,  a  larger 
amount  of  bees  were  required,  and  this  in  turn  brought  on  a  production  of 
honey  lor  which  we  had  to  have  an  outlet,  both  for  the  honey  and  fruit. 
Kather  than  sell  at  wholesale  or  peddle,  a  roadside  market  was  tried,  and 
with  great  success  from  the  start,  and  as  production  increased,  two  more 
locations  for  stands  were  purchased. 

As  the  southwestern  section  of  Pennsylvania  is  not  a  comb  honey  pro- 
ducing section,  due  to  the  slow  honey  fiows,  extracted  honey  had  to  be  re- 
sorted to.  The  call  was  for  comb  honey,  many  people  never  having  heard  of 
extracted  honey.  We  therefore  had  to  educate  the  people  to  eat  the  kind  of 
honey  we  produced,  they  being  suspicious  of  the  honey  being  manufactured. 
We  put  it  up  into  one  pound  jars  and  five  pound  pails. 

The  jars  we  sold  as  samples,  at  10c  per  pound  higher  than  that  in  the 
pails,  to  cover  the  extra  cost  of  package  and  labor,  and  to  discourage  cus- 
tomers from  buying  in  small  packages  when  they  could,  by  buying  in  larger 
amounts,  save  more  money.  About  half  of  those  that  bought  a  pound  jar 
one  day  would  come  back  next  week  and  get  a  five  pound  pail.  The  idea 
is  to  educate  the  people  to  use  the  kind  of  honey  you  are  able  to  produce. 

People  seeing  an  "Apple  For  Sale"  may  not  be  interested  in  apples.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  "Honey  For  Sale"  sign,  but  the  two  attract  a  certain 
clas^i  of  people,  who  when  they  see  more  than  one  product  for  sale  will  stop, 
and  when  they  see  the  grade  of  products  sold,  besides  the  honey,  will  usually 
buy  both,  thus  giving  us  retail  prices  for  the  honey  and  fruit. 

We  consider  honey  as  a  great  asset  in  selling  apples,  as  fruit  of  a  cer- 
tain grade  can  be  purchased  most  anywhere  along  the  highways,  but  there 
U  not  a  very  large  production  of  honey  in  our  immediate  part  of  the  State, 
there  being  few   beekeepers  with  any  large  number  of  bees. 

We  sell  our  honey  at  a  fair  price  for  this  section.  We  would  want  honey 
to  sell  even  if  we  had  to  buy  and  sell  at  cost,  providing  the  quality  was  O.  K. 

In  talking  with  roadside  stand  owners  in  Ohio  we  find  the  same  good 
results  in  selling  honey  with  fruit,  and  I  know  of  no  two  other  articles  that 
help  the  sale  of  each  other  as  fruit  and  honey,  although  there  is  such  a  vast 
difference  in  taste. 

By  selling  honey  sandwiches,  or  hot  waffles  and  honey,  one  could  attract 
more  customers,  and  make  more  sales  of  fruit  and  honey. 

Supplying  the  Local  Market  with  Honey 

By  Charles  D.  Ruth,  Emaus,  Pa. 

I  have  tried  different  ways  of  advertising  honey,  but  find  the  best  way 
is  to  heip  your  local  Lodge,  Church  Brotherhood,  Ladies  Aid  or  Club  by  fur- 
nishing honey  for  their  waffles  or  hot  biscuits  at  their  feasts  or  banquets. 

Then  leave  a  supply  of  booklets  on  honey  where  they  can  get  them, 
and  socin  they  will  be  ordering  some  of  that  kind  of  honey  that  you  had  at 
so  and  so's  banquet;  then  you  know  from  the  amount  of  orders  secured  just 
how  cheap  your  advertising  was. 

I  also  give  newspaper  men  a  sample  when  giving  them  an  ad,  and  then 
they  will  ask  questions  about  bees  and  honey.  Just  give  them  talk  enough 
to  make  them  anxious,  then  leave  them  and  watch  results.  The  story  or 
write-up  will  make  more  sales  than  the  ad  that  you  paid  for. 

Again,  having  bees  in  an  orchard  where  they  sold  their  product  direct 
to  consumers,  I  would  spend  part  of  the  time  in  the  packing  and  sales-room, 
and  have  a  lot  of  honey  on  display,  together  with  live  bees  in  a  glass  hive 
to  draw  attenion.    I  could  sell  a  lot  that  way. 

In  selling  from  house  to  house  I  find  that  by  calling  at  the  kitchen  door 
instead  of  the  front  door  I  can  make  more  sales. 
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\  ou  will  find  that  the  housewife  is  usually  busy  in  the  kitchen,  and  will '; 
not  answer  the  front  door,  but  will  usually  give  you  a  few  minutes  if  you  call 
at  the  kitchen  door,  and  by  carrying  a  sample  I  can  usually  make  a  sale. 

These  are  only  a  few  methods  that  can  be  worked  out  for  selling  and 
advertising  honey. 

Stimulating  a  Demand  and  Supplying  a  Local  Trade  in  Honey 

By    Dr.   George   T.    Hayman,    Doylestown,   Pa. 

Mr.  President  and  Fellow  Beekeepers:  When  I  think  of  30,000  beekeep- 
ers in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  with  perhaps  only  500  members  and  only 
about  60  present,  I  really  think  you  ought  to  be  complimented  on  your  loy- 
alty and  sincerity  to  your  organization. 

I  was  asked  to  talk  this  morning  on  stimulating  a  demand,  and  supply- 
ing a  local  trade  in  honey.  Mr.  Greene  told  me  he  gave  me  a  large  range 
in  subject,  but  he  has  given  me  only  fifteen  minutes  in  which  to  "range"  so 
I  will  have  to  stick  pretty  close  to  the  subject. 

To  stimulate  the  honey  market  as  I  see  it,  requires  a  lot  of  work;  or 
in  other  words,  we  cannot  build  super  structure  before  building  foundation. 
What  I  would  call  the  foundation  necessary  to  stimulate  the  honey  market 
would  first  be  a  strong  state  organization.  We  must  have  some  way  of  edu- 
cating the  general  public  to  eating  honey.  We  will  have  to  appeal  to  them 
from  a  health  standpoint  which  we  can  earnestly  do,  but  it  is  not  practical 
for  the  individual  honey  producer  to  do  this.  It  should  not  only  be  a  state- 
wide campaign,  but  a  national  campaign.  Could  we  imagine  anything  more 
helpful  than  a  state  organization  backed  by  a  national  organization,  both 
putting  on  a  national  campaign  to  educate  the  public  to  eat  honey,  first  for 
health's  sake  and  second  for  goodness'  sake?  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  newspaper  advertising  for  parcel  post  selling  has  been  far  from  profit- 
able. For  instance,  I  spent  forty-five  dollars  with  a  leading  Philadelphia 
newspaper,  after  consulting  the  parcel  post  editor,  and  we  both  worked  hard 
to  write  the  parcel  post  ad,  and  it  did  not  bring  me  one  dozen  sales. 

If  we  could  have  one-tenth  of  the  beekeepers  of  our  state  members  of  our 
organization,  and  each  one  assessed  $5.00  for  an  advertising  campaign  this 
would  give  us  approximately  $15,000,  which,  if  carefully  spent  by  an  adver- 
tising company   (what  I   mean  by  carefully  spent  is  to  have  ads  well   writ- 
ten and  placed  in  proper  publications)   would  create  such  a  demand   at  the 
grocery  stores,  and  other  food  selling  centers,  that  when  we  presented  our 
product  to  the  retail  man,  carefully  graded,  neatly  labeled,  and  with  a  seal 
on  it  stating  that  we  were  members  of  the  Beekeepers  Association  who  were 
responsible  for  the  educational  campaign,  we  would  have  no  trouble  in  dis- 
posing of  our  goods.     I   am   a  believer   in  advertising,   but    believe    that   it 
should  be  properly  done.     I  recall  a  story  told  by  an  advertising  salesman, 
when   his  prospective  customer  told  him  he  did  not  believe  in  advertising, 
but  on  questioning  him,  the  salesman  found  that  on  arising  in  the  morning! 
his  customer  bathed  with  Palmolive  soap,  shaved  with  a  Gillette  razor,  used 
a  Fuller  brush,  used  Colgate's  tooth  paste  on  a  Prophylactic  brush;   he  then 
put  on  his  B.  V.  D.'s,  Hole  Proof  socks,  Paris  garters  and  an  Arrow  collar, 
not  to  mention  his  Cantilever  shoes,   rinsed  his  mouth   with  Listerine,   and 
still  insisted  he  did  not  believe  in  advertising.     Now  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
advertising  I  believe  in— educate  the  people  to  your  goods  so  completely  that 
they  wll  unconsciously  buy  the  goods  they  have  seen    advertised.     There    is 
nothing  I  would  enjoy  more  as  a  beekeeper  than  to  see  an  advertising  cam- 
paign put  on   similar  to   what  I  have  outlined.     Without  our  state  and   na- 
tional associations  to  back  our  advertising,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  in 
very  much  the  same  position  as  the  stranger  who  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
was  walking  down  Market  street  towards  the  Ferry,  when  he  met  Mr.  Catell 
and  asked  him,  "How  far  is  it  to  the  City  Hall?"     Catell  replied,  "You  have 
about  24,999^   miles  in  the  direction   you  are  going,  but  if    you    will    turn 
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around  you  will  have  about  half  a  mile."  If  we  do  not  get  some  good  con- 
crete backing,  we  have  quite  a  hopeless  job  before  us. 

I  am  going  to  give  you  some  of  my  experiences  in  marketing  honey  with 
both  good  and  bad  results.  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way  in  marketing  honey 
If  I  can  leave  one  helpful  thing  with  you  I  shall  feel  well  repaid. 

I  have  always  been  interested  in  bees,  but  not  until  about  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  did  I  ever  have  an  opportunity  to  keep  them.  With  this 
opportunity  to  keep  bees,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  a  retired  farmer 
and  beekeeper  to  work  for  and  with  me.  He  had  had  about  forty  years  of 
beekeeping  experience,  and  was  a  very  practical  man.  The  first  year  from 
two  colonies  I  had  about  150  lbs.  of  extracted  honey.  It  was  a  beautiful  light 
honey;  fortunately  much  lighter  than  some  I  found  on  the  market  when  I 
started  out  to  sell  it  in  my  home  town.  I  had  no  trouble  disposing  of  my 
small  quantity;  leaving  it  on  consignment  guaranteeing  sale.  After  placing 
it  in  most  of  the  stores,  and  advertising  it  in  the  local  paper  where  it  could 
be  purchased,  I  soon  found  myself  sold  out  of  honey. 

The  next  thing  I  did  was  to  consult  "Gleanings"  as  to  where  I  could  buy 
honey  to  fill  my  growing  demand  for  both  comb  and  extracted  honey. 

After  buying  small  quantities  from  a  number  of  dealers  from  New  York 
to  Iowa,  I  finally  got  hold  of  a  Michigan  dealer  who  could  supply  me  with 
just  what  I  wanted — a  beautiful  white  clover  honey.  The  first  ten  cases  came 
in,  and  it  looked  like  a  mountain  when  it  came  to  selling  it,  but  with  our 
local  fairs,  where  we  both  demonstrated  the  quality  and  flavor  by  giving  out 
samples  on  crackers  and  by  selling  direct  to  the  consumer,  as  well  as  taking 
orders  from  grocers  and  roadside  stands,  we  soon  found  ourselves  in  the 
market  for  more  honey.  The  business  was  increased  until  this  year  we 
purchased  over  15,000  pounds,  with  our  plans  all  set  to  purchase  for  next 
year  a  carload  minimum  weight,  about  30,000  lbs. 

I  have  spent  little  time  soliciting  wholesale  orders  except  over  the 
route  I  travel  in  my  professional  work.  I  have  never  tried  to  give  a  cus- 
tomer more  than  I  thought  he  could  sell  in  a  short  time.  I  do  not  approve 
of,  and  in  fact  know  that  it  is  a  poor  principle,  to  overload  a  customer  with 
more  goods  than  he  can  sell  while  it  is  in  the  most  salable  condition  as 
to  looks,  etc.  I  try  to  select  first  class  grocers,  and  the  most  attractive  road- 
side stands,  and  in  approaching  them  I  show  them  the  style  package  of 
honey  I  offer  for  sale.  The  most  practical  are  the  one  and  the  three  pound 
jars.  I  use  standard  honey  jars.  I  do  not  ask  my  customers  to  pay  for 
the  goods  when  delivered.  I  tell  them  to  display  the  honey  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place,  give  them  two  or  three  neat  signs,  and  by  the  way,  the  very  best 
ones  for  outside  use  that  I  know  of  are  the  ones  published  by  the  A.  I. 
Root  Co.,  Medina,  O.,  in  yellow  and  black,  with  an  arrow  on  them,  size  22  in. 
by  40  in.  In  two  or  three  weeks  I  will  call  on  them  again  and  find  out  how 
they  are  getting  along  and  as  a  rule  I  find  that  things  are  moving  along 
very  satisfactorily,  or  that  they  are  sold  out  of  the  small  quantity  that  I  left 
with  them.  About  four  years  ago  I  called  on  a  man,  a  patient  of  mine,  who 
has  a  farm  and  a  roadside  stand  with  a  beautiful  little  grove  in  front  of  his 
home.  They  sold  homemade  pies,  cakes  and  farm  products.  I  found  him 
very  busy  putting  in  a  foundation  for  a  silo.  I  told  him  I  had  stopped  because 
I  admired  his  place  and  thought  it  would  be  a  good  place  to  sell  honey.  With 
a  smile  and  pleasant  remark  he  said  that  while  he  would  certainly  like  to 
help  me  out,  but  that  he  had  some  honey  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  that  he 
had  had  for  two  or  three  years  that  he  could  not  sell;  in  fact,  he  said  it  was 
impossible  to  sell  honey  there.  He  said  people  simply  did  not  want  it.  I 
told  him  I  did  not  want  to  sell  him  honey,  but  just  wanted  to  leave  some 
there  and  perhaps  it  would  help  him  sell  his  dark  honey,  and  by  that  time 
he  had  a  jar  of  my  white  honey  in  his  hands  and  was  admiring  it.  I  asked 
to  see  the  honey  he  spoke  of.  He  was  enough  interested  by  this  time  to 
stop  work  and  take  me  in  the  house  and  show  me  the  dark  honey  he  spoke 
of  Dark  is  putting  it  mildly— it  was  black,  and  was  put  up  in  quart  fruit 
iars  with  a  big  rubber  ring  under  the  cap,  and  had  no  label  on  it,  and  gentle- 
men I  want  to  say  right  here  that  I  was  not  surprised  that  he  had  had  it 
several  years,  and  thought  folks  would  not  buy  honey.    In  the  past  four  years 
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he  has  used  between  two  and  three  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  honev  I 
have  only  one  other  roadstand  that  equals  his.  and  it  has  a  market  route 
which  helps  dispose  of  the  products. 

•  ^^^u^^^^l  results  I  have  ever  obtained  in  grocery  stores  in  my  home  town 
or  in  Philadelphia,  or  elsewhere,  have  been  where  I  exhibited  live  bees  in 
observation  hives  in  the  show  window  and  trimmed  the  window  with  honev 
and  flowers,  and  used  a  mannikin  dressed  up  as  a  beekeeper,  with  hat  veil 
smoker  and  hive  tool,  and  then  placed  on  the  window  various  little  booklets 
showing  the  value  of  honey,  and  pamphlets  such  as  we  can  get  from  the 
manutacturers  of  beekeepers'  supplies. 

Right  here  I  might  say  that  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  the  A    I 
m?t  lim'^rT'  ^^^^^°  l^^^^.^one  a  lot  to  advertise  honey,  in  the  way  of  putting 
out  little  books  such  as  "Honey  As  Food"  which  we  can  buy  for  $12  00  per 
thousand    and  which  if  we  had  them  printed  would  cost  us  $50.00  per  thou- 
foT^'.oo    /7^  ^^^^^^'  "Th^  Use  of  Honey  in   Cooking,"  which  they  put  out 
toi  J|)8.00    and  to  buy  them  from  someone  else  would  cost  at  least  three  times 
that  per  hundred.     And  now  as  to  window  demonstrations;   a  few  years  ago 
I  put  an  exhibition  such  as  I  described,  in  Geo.  B.  Evans'  drug  store  on  Mar- 
ket   street,    Philadelphia.      They    have   artistic    window   decorators     and    the 
window  was  dressed  with  an  old  apple  tree  in  full  bloom,  and  with  a  manni- 
kin and  live  bees,  and  literature  I  have  mentioned.     After  this  window  was 
uncovered  the  sidewalk  was  so  jammed  with  spectators  that  some  one  had  to 
send  a  call  to  City  Hall  for  police  to  clear  away  the  congestion.     During  the 
demonstration  Evans  sold  several   hundred  dollars  worth  of  honey    the  pur- 
chasers  having   since    remained    good    customers.      I   have    given   other    like 
demonstrations  in  Philadelphia  with  equally  good  results.     I  have  at  present 
aojuc  tifty  wholesale  cu:.tGmers,  and  have  shipped  honey  to  about  150  par- 
cel post  customers.     I  keep  the  names  of  all  my  customers,  and  this  year  for 
the  first  time  went  over  my  order  files  and  made  a  careful  list  of  everyone 
I  had  ever  shipped  honey  to,  and   mailed   them  a  letter   (as   enclosed)      In 
all  my  experience  in   selling  honey,   I   have  never  gone  into  but  one '  place 
where  I  failed  to  sell  honey.     This  failure  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
asked  to  see  different  members  of  the  organization,  who  had  charge  of  the 
buying  and  it  was  impossible  to  spend  the  necessary  time  to  see  them  all 
It  IS  mighty  easy  to  see  mistakes  in  another's  business  methods,  and  I  only 
mention  this  in  comparison  with  our  own  business. 

Take  something  we  all  known  about,  for  instance,  the  enormous  apple 
crop  of  this  year.  I  have  friends  who  have  large  apple  orchards,  who  have 
their  apple  caves  full  of  apples  at  the  present  time.  If  they  were  organ- 
ized, and  had  put  on  an  advertising  campaign,  making  up  menus,  namin- 
dozens  of  ways  of  using  apples,  stating  what  a  healthful,  inexpensive  fruit 
u  IS,  and  using  the  old  adage,  "An  apple  a  day  will  keep  the  doctor  away  "  I 
believe  the  apple  market  would  be  much  improved.  Using  this  as  a  compar- 
ison, we  can  see  what  could  be  done  with  our  honey  market. 

We  have  over  110,000,000  people  in  the  United  States,  and  we  produce 
probably  55,000,000  pounds  of  honey,  or  a  half  pound  per  capita. 

We  use  about  112  lbs.  of  granulated  sugar  per  capita.  About  what  we 
do  is  to  sell  honey  to  the  few  people  who  are  fond  of  it  and  let  those  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  it,  and  who  feel  that  they  do  not  like  it,  go  unedu- 
cated. We  want  to  produce  more  honey  of  a  better  quality,  educate  the 
people  to  eat  honey,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  produce  it  fast  enough  to 
supply   the   growing  demand. 

My  practice  is,  and  I  will  never  change  it— to  put  the  honey  I  offer  for 
sale  in  neat  clean  packages,  and  first  of  all  have  clean  honey,  that  you  would 
not  hesitate  to  eat  yourself.  Have  your  goods  right,  and  packed  right,  so 
that  it  will  make  the  very  best  appearance.  Fix  the  price  so  that  the  retailer 
gets  a  fair  commission  for  his  work.  If  you  sell  honry  at  the  apiary,  always 
charge  the  same  price  that  you  expect  the  grocer  or  roadside  stand  to  charge 
We  all  realize  that  we  have  considerable  overhead  in  doing  busmess  and 
we  must  be  careful  or  we  will  be  doing  business  at  a  loss. 
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Agricultural  Fair  Exhibits  of  Honey,  Wax  and  Honey  Products 

By  Harry  W.  Slegel,  Birdsboro,  Pa. 

In  1924  the  Reading  Fair  premium  list  offered  a  total  of  $6.00  premiums 
on  honey  exhibits.  This  small  sum  was  consistent  with  the  amounts  offered 
by  other  fair  associations  throughout  the  state.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
berks  County  Beekeepers  Association,  the  Reading  Fair  Company  increased 
Che  amount  of  premiums  to  $51.50  in  1925,  and  this  past  season  to  $73.50 
tor  bees,  honoy,  wax  and  culinary  products,  using  honey  in  their  makeup. 

Some  of  the  other  fair  associations  have  increased  their  premiums  on 
apiary  products  also.  York  offers  $72.00,  Allentown  $41.00,  Ebensburg  $41.00 
in  1926.     Most  other  fairs  offer  small  premiums  or  none  at  all. 

In  order  that  an  apiarian  exhibit  at  a  fair  be  a  success  it  must  have  en- 
tries. A  bi-  premium  list  means  very  little  if  there  are  few  exhibits  for  the 
public  to  view.  A  honey  department  should  have  some  one  in  it  that  is  in- 
terested in  honey  and  bees.  An  effort  should  be  made  on  every  occasion 
throughout  the  year  to  interest  the  honey  producer  to  exhibit  his  product  at 
his  county  fair,  not  alone  for  the  premiums  he  may  possibly  get,  but  to  help 
increase  the  interest  in  honey  as  a  food,  and  thereby  increase  the  consump- 
tion of  honey.  A  big  exhibit  will  tend  to  have  people  talk  about  it,  and  cre- 
ate a  desire  for  honey,  and  help  make  sales  for  all  beekeepers. 

To  get  the  most  possible  individual  exhibits  at  a  fair,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  someone  to  be  the  goat  in  taking  care  of  the  honey  after  it  comes 
to  the  fair,  for  beekeepers  feel  that  even  though  they  secure  a  premium,  it 
would  hardly  pay  to  make  two  trips  to  the  fair  grounds,  one  to  bring  the  ex- 
hibits and  the  other  to  take  it  away,  besides  the  work  necessary  to  prepare 
the  exhibit. 

Our  exhibit  was  as  fine  as  it  was,  due  to  the  excellent  co-operation  of 
the  Berks  County  Agricultural  Extension  Association  in  spending  two  days 
collecting   exhibits  from   eight  different   localities,    previously   designated   as 
collecting  points  by  the  Berks  County  Beekeepers'  Association,  and  th^^  »"» 
turning  them  after  the  fair,  if  the  exhibitor  so  desired. 

In  connection  with  such  an  exhibit,  be  sure  that  a  competent  judge  ia 
secured  in  order  that  all  exhibitors  will  be  satisfied  as  to  the  fairnepa  nf  fhm 
awards.  In  the  exhibit  itself,  one  must  guard  against  crowding.  Many  r». 
the  fair  grounds  have  inadequate  buildings  to  house  the  exhibits,  and  this 
causes  many  exhibits  to  be  crowded.  Honey  is  one  of  the  things  that  should 
never  be  crowded,  as  it  detracts  from  its  appearance  and  even  though  there 
should  be  a  large  exhibit,  the  public  will  not  be  attracted  by  it.  Comb  honey 
should  be  kept  in  a  glass  case  to  protect  it  from  the  dust  and  dirt  which 
settles  on  it  due  to  the  shuffling  crowds  that  pass  along.  A  dusty  section  of 
prize  comb  honey  does  not  tend  to  excite  the  appetite  any  more  than  an  old 
faded  section  covered  with  propolis. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  the  county  fair  is  a  good  place  to  adver- 
tise your  county  association.  An  educational  exhibit  is  a  good  way  of  call- 
ing attention  to  it. 

Efficient  and  Economical  Process  for  Rendering  Wax 

Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

In  this  talk  I  will  give  the  method  of  wax  rendering  I  myself  use.  If  I 
knew  of  a  better  one  I  would  use  it.  There  are  hundreds  of  dollars  lost  to 
the  beekeepers  of  Pennsylvania  every  year  through  faulty  methods  of  wax 
rendering.  At  best  it  is  a  mussy  job.  and  rather  than  bother  with  the  scrap- 
ings and  odds  and  ends  of  combs,  many  beekeepers  throw  them  away. 

For  the  small  beekeeper  a  small  solar  wax  extractor  would  probably 
take  care  of  it  best,  and  he  could  then  sell  the  slumgum  to  some  one  having 
an  efficient  outfit,  or  try  it  out  themselves,  by  boiling  and  pressing. 
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For  those  having  a  large  amount  of  wax  to  render  every  year  it  will 
pay  to  have  a  good  outfit,  then  the  whole  year's  accumulation  can  be  ren- 
aered  out  m  a  day  or  two,  and  every  bit  of  wax  obtained.  Often  enough  more 
wax  can  be  obtained  with  a  good  outfit  to  more  than  pay  for  it  in  a  single 
season.  ^ 

To  get  the  last  bit  of  wax  out  of  old  combs  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  wax  press;  my  outfit  consists  of  a  small  steam  boiler  such  as  Sears 
Roebuck  &  Co.,  list  in  their  catalog,  a  wooden  tank  2'x4'xl2"  deep,  made  of 
1%"  cypress  with  a  sheet  iron  bottom,  a  Hershizer  press  and  a  galvanized 
round  tank  24'  high  and  20"  in  diameter  with  a  faucet,  these  last  three 
named  set  in  a  row  on  a  foundation  a  foot  high  for  easy  working,  and  all 
connected  with  the  steam  boiler,  so  each  one  can  be  heated  separate  or  all 
at  once  as  desired.  Then  I  have  a  press  made  over  from  an  old  cider  press 
setting  to  one  side  of  the  wooden  tank.  The  can  to  this  press  is  14"xl0"  high 
and  has  a  slatted  arrangement  inside  covered  with  V4  in.  mesh  wire  cloth. 
For  a  dipper  I  use  a  gallon  oyster  pail  with  a  wooden  handle  nailed  on  on  a 
slant,  and  a  good  supply  of  burlap  sacks  completes  the  outfit,  which  is  housed 
in  a  building  12'xl2'  built  for  the  purpose.  Here  all  wax  scrapings,  etc.,  for 
the  year  are  dumped  till  such  time  when  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  when 
we  render  it  out. 

To  operate,  we  boil  the  frames  first  while  the  water  is  clean.  This 
sterilizes  as  well  as  cleans  them;  then  we  melt  the  old  combs  or  refuse  in 
the  wooden  tank,  and  press  the  slumgum  in  the  big  press,  putting  five  gal- 
lons of  the  soup  in  at  one  time,  and  press  slowly  and  hard,  and  catching  the 
wax  and  water  and  dumping  into  the  round  tank.  Continue  the  operation 
till  round  tank  is  full  of  water  and  wax,  drawing  off  the  water  from  time  to 
time,  and  using  over  again.  The  wax  can  be  dipped  off  when  there  is  enough 
to  fill  a  mold  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Molds  can  be  made  from  old  sixty  pound 
cans  by  cutting  out  the  top. 

The  slumgum  from  the  big  press  contains  quite  a  lot  of  wax,  and  this 
we  get  by  making  it  into  cheese  and  putting  it  through  the  Hershizer  press, 
as  per  directions  that  go  with  the  press.  While  this  is  pressing  we  go  on 
and  melt  more  combs,  and  repeat  the  operation. 

Before  we  used  the  Hutzelman  solution  we  would  melt  up  as  many  as 
600  combs  a  day  with  this  outfit  and  get  all  the  wax.  This  work  was  done 
in  winter  when  no  bees  were  flying. 

For  melting  cappings  I  made  a  solar  extractor,  thinking  to  save  the 
honey,  but  as  it  gave  it  a  waxy  flavor  I  gave  it  up  and  used  a  honey  press 
instead,  and  melted  up  the  cakes  of  cappings  in  the  big  tank.  After  boiling 
a  tankful  of  the  cappings  and  water,  I  shut  off  the  steam  and  allow  the  wax 
and  propolis  to  separate  somewhat,  and  then  dip  off  the  free  wax,  and  put 
into  molds.  I  then  put  the  balance  of  the  slumgum  in  sacks  in  the  Hershizer  . 
press  and  if  pressed  slow  enough  the  wax  will  float  to  the  top,  and  the  pro- 
polis will  be  retained  by  the  burlap  sack. 

When  the  wax  is  put  into  molds  they  should  be  set  close  together  and 
covered  so  the  wax  will  cool  slowly,  giving  the  dirt  time  to  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  wax  will  have  a  better  grain. 

To  successfully  render  wax,  use  plenty  of  water  and  keep  it  hot. 

Plant  and  Plan  For  the  Future 

Edwin  J.  Anderson,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College,  Pa. 

With  the  possibility  of  a  wood  famine  in  this  country,  the  beekeeper 
should  do  his  part  to  provide  a  future  supply  of  timber.  The  beekeeper, 
however,  can  reap  a  double  harvest  by  selecting  and  planting  those  trees 
which  produce  both  wood  and  nectar.  Forest  trees  which  grow  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  yield  nectar  are  rapid  growing  trees  so  that  wood  can  be  obtained 
from  them  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  principal  trees  for  the  fual 
purpose  are  basswood,  tulip  poplar,  and  black  locust. 

The  basswood  prefers  a  good  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture.     It  makes  a 
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now  r^^Hp  ^Tt  iT"^'  ^"l^  ^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  sections  are 
DnHnTfh.  J  ^'  '  T^.lZ  '^  ^^'^^  Quantities  during  the  favorable  seasons. 
Dm  ing  the  summer  of  1926  it  yielded  a  large  surplus  when  the  clover  and 

nnn^r  ^^^^''r  ""^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^"^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  '^  ^'^^^  ^^  ^olor  and  of  a  fair 
quality,     ihe  tree  blooms  in  the  open  when  about  twelve  years  old. 

The  tulip  poplar  is  one  of  our  fastest  growing  trees  and  is  one  which 
produces  a  wood  of  fair  quality.  As  much  as  a  half-teaspoonful  of  honey  may 
be  poured  from  a  single  flower.  The  honey  is  amber  in  color  and  of  fair 
quality.  The  tree  blooms  for  a  fairly  long  period  of  time,  about  three 
weeks.  It  has  been  known  to  produce  the  tenth  year  after  the  seeds  were 
planted. 

The  Black  Locust  grows  fairly  rapidly  and  makes  valuable  wood  for 
fence  posts  or  railroad  ties.  The  honey  is  of  fine  quality  and  is  light  in 
color.  It  is  rather  irregular  in  regards  the  secretion  of  nectar,  however,  and 
apparently  misses  a  number  of  years.  It  produces  blossoms  when  only  a  few 
years  old. 

Each  of  these  trees  bloom  at  a  slightly  different  period  of  the  year  and 
each  requires  a  somewhat  different  soil.  Information  regarding  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  should  be  obtained  before  planting  the  trees.  The  locust 
blooms  first.  It  is  followed  by  the  tulip  poplar  and  then  the  basswood.  A 
beekeeper  who  can  add  these  additional  sources  of  nectar  to  his  locality  is 
running  less  danger  of  a  failure  in  any  one  season,  and  is  increasing  average 
production  per  colony  in  the  good  years.  By  planting  these  trees  himself  or 
by  encouraging  his  neighbors  to  do  so,  the  beekeeper  will  not  only  increase 
his  earning  power,  but  will  add  to  the  wealth  and  natural  resources  of  this 
state  in  two  ways.  First,  by  increasing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  wood 
supply.     Second,  by  increasing  the  potential  sources  of  honey. 

The  locust  are  available  at  the  Department  of  Forest  and  Waters,  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  forest  plantings.  The  tulip  poplar  were  available 
last  year,  but  may  not  be  available  in  the  future.  Some  basswood  will  be 
planted  this  fall  to  be  available  two  years  hence.  These  trees  have  already 
been  requested.  All  trees  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  are  obtained  at  the  cost  of  handling,  whether  they  are  evergreens  or 
hardwood  trees.  The  beekeepers  should  do  all  possible  to  get  and  plant 
those  trees  of  value  as  a  source  of  both  wood  and  honey. 

Schedule  For  the  Production  of  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

Elmer  G.  Carr,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  assigned  the  topic,  "Schedule  for  Producing  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted Honey."  Some  of  us  must  have  lost  or  mislaid  our  schedule  the  past 
season.     At  any  rate  we  did  not  produce  the  honey. 

My  experience  in  trying  to  follow  some  definite  schedule  for  producing 
honey  as  printed  has  often  resulted  in  disappointment  because  the  schedule 
was  made  for  a  condition  which  differed  from  that  under  which  I  was  work- 
ing. Then  the  variation  in  seasons  in  many  places  necessitates  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  schedule. 

Except  in  locations  where  no  surplus  honey  is  gathered  until  the  fall  flow, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  honey  crop  the  previous  year. 

Since  the  "heart  of  the  colony  is  the  queen"  it  is  necessary  that  a  good 
one  be  in  the  colony  early  enough  the  previous  year  to  insure  that  she  is 
able  to  produce  enough  eggs  to  provide  a  goodly  force  of  young  bees  for  win- 
ter. Whether  the  queen  shall  be  put  in  the  colony  about  August  first,  as  is 
widely  recommended  now,  is  not  so  material  if  she  is  still  vigorous  enough 
at  that  date  to  do  her  full  duty  even  though  she  be  a  year  old. 

Apparently  bees,  especially  Italians,  sense  a  condition  of  scanty  stores 
and  reduce  breeding  to  fit  these  conditions.  If  then,  there  is  a  lack  of  stores 
in  the  colony  during  the  time  when  the  young  bees   should   be  reared  for 
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the  winter  colony,  there  may  be  insufficient  bees  of  the  right  age  for  good 
wintering.  t>     v* 

After  having  reared  a  good  colony  of  young  bees,  it  is  necessary  for 
good  results,  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  with  vitality  unimpaired  in 
so  far  as  this  is  possible. 

Just  how  to  carry  the  colony  through  the  winter  is  a  matter  for  each 
to  decide  for  himself.  Undoubtedly  cellar  wintering  is  best  in  some  places— 
in  others  a  packing  case  of  some  type  may  give  best  results.  I  am  pleased 
that  your  Mr.  Beaver  is  testing  different  methods  of  wintering.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  so  many  beekeepers  are  now  depending  on  others  to  do  their 
experimenting.  Often  this  is  done  under  conditions  enough  different  from 
the  beekeeper's  that  it  has  but  little  value  for  him. 

Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  stores  for  winter  are  important 
No  doubt  the  amount  of  stores  to  be  left  for  winter  may  be  modified  by  the 
eaiiiness  and  certainty  of  supplies  of  nectar  in  spring  to  replenish  the  stores, 
although  it  is  not  good  business  to  be  mean  with  the  bees  when  It  comes 
to  winter  stores.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  stores  for 
winter,  ten  pounds  of  sugar  syrup  will  insure  against  loss  because  of  poor 
quality. 

All  the  bees  need  in  spring  is  an  opportunity  to  do  business. 
A  good  colony  of  bees  in  spring  with  abundant  vitality,  a  good  queen  and 
plenty  of  stores  needs  but  room  to  develop  to  maximum  strength. 

Years  ago  brood  spreading  was  very  much  discussed  and  no  doubt  the 
bee  masters  of  thocie  days  practiced  it  with  profit.  However,  it  is  fraught 
with  so  many  dangers  for  those  who  are  not  expert  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

One  method  of  spreading  brood  I  sometimes  practice.  When  a  colony 
gets  5-6  frames  of  brood  il  may  develop  the  swarming  fever.  If  at  this  time 
a  second  story  is  added  and  two  frames  of  open  brood  raised  to  this  second 
story,  the  other  frames  being  filled  with  built  comb  if  possible,  and  two 
flames  from  above  put  below  on  the  outsides  of  the  broodchamber,  a  stimu- 
lus will  be  given  the  colony  without  danger  of  damaging  brood.  If  the  col- 
ony is  very  populous  a  third  body  may  later  be  given  after  the  Running 
plan. 

The  principal  requirement  at  this  season  is  maximum  brood  rearing. 

After  having  provided  conditions  under  which  bees  may  build  up  to  max- 
imum strength,  swarming  may  become  troublesome.  If  one  could  have 
swarms  issue  when  wanted  and  have  them  alight  on  Convenient  places,  it 
is  possible  that  swarming,  if  properly  handled,  might  not  decrease  the  crop. 
However  since  these  conditions  cannot  be  assured  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing is  desirable. 

If  all  queens  are  vigorous  and  the  bees  are  given  an  abundance  of  room, 
swarming  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Those  colonies  which  persist  in 
swarm  preparations  may  be  shaken. 

Supering,  especially  for  comb  honey  is  an  important  factor  in  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  honey.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  bees  draw  foundation 
best  when  it  is  near  the  broodnest  and  that  of  comb  honey  is  near  the  brood- 
nest  when  being  capped  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  dark  wax  from 
below  will  be  used  in  capping  and  thus  decrease  the  attractiveness  of  the 
comb  honey.  Of  course  it  is  always  necessary  to  reduce  the  colony  to  one- 
story  when  putting  on  the  comb  honey  supers.  When  the  honey  flow  arrives 
fill  one  brood  chamber  with  the  oldest  brood  and  if  the  colony  had  been  oc- 
cupying two  stories  put  on  two  comb  honey  supers  at  once.  Add  supers  as 
needed  taking  care  to  have  the  last  added  super  next  the  broodchamber  and 
the  one  nearest  finished   second   from   the   broodchamber. 

Supering  for  comb  honey  is  a  combination  of  guesswork  and  judgment, 
neither  of  which  may  give  entirely  satisfactory  results.  The  comb  honey 
producer  is  required  to  take  chances  in  supering  or  be  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  part  of  the  crop. 

Not  every  colony  in  an  apiary  is  in  condition  to  do    comb  honey  super 
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work  when  the  flow  arrives,  so  the  bodies  removed  from  (hose  which  are 
supered  may  be  put  on  the  slow  colonies  with  an  excluder  to  keep  (he  queen 
below  and,  when  filled  with  honey  may  be  extracted,  stored  for  spring  feed- 
ing or  used  as  a  food  chamber  on  colonies  when  the  comb  honey  supers  are 
removed. 

In  supering  for  extracted  honey  the  same  manner  of  adding  (he  supers 
may  be  used  although,  except  in  having  combs  drawn,  tliere  is  less  need 
of  putting  the  new  super  below.  After  the  flow  is  well  under  way  the  queen 
should  be  put  down  into  the  lower  story.  Some  beckccpors  sort  over  the 
combs  when  putting  the  queen  down  and  put  the  combs  with  pollen  in  the 
lower  story,  which  is  good  practice. 

The  Value  of  the  Honey  Bee  as  a  Pollinator  of  Fruit  Bloom 

By  Henry  R.  Eby,  County  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bees  are  kept  for  two  main  reasons,  for  the  production  of  bees  them- 
selves— honey  and  wax — and  for  the  part  they  play  in  fertilization  of  flowers. 
My  remarks  this  afternoon  will  be  confined  to  the  latter.  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  bees  do  perform  a  great  service 
to  the  fruit  grower  in  cross-pollinating  fruit  trees.  On  this  point  an  immense 
amount  of  data  has  been  offered  by  scientific  and  practical  im-n.  I  will 
present  for  your  consideration  only  some  of  the  authoritative  «'vld««nce  on  the 
subject,  not  only  by  beekeepers  but  by  fruit  growers  and  expJM'iim'iit  stations 
alike. 

There  are  two  types  of  flowers,  the  perfect  or  self-fertile  and  the  im- 
perfect or  self-sterile.  The  perfect  or  self-fertile  flower  is  one  that  is  fer- 
tile to  its  own  pollen.  The  imperfect  or  self-sterile,  that  is,  sterile  to  its  own 
pollen,  must  depend  upon  some  other  flower  of  the  same  group  in  order  that 
fertilization  may  take  place.  There  are  also  several  varieties  which  are  only 
partially  selfsterile,  due  perhaps  to  environmental  conditions.  To  get  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  work  performed  by  the  bee,  let  us  for  a  moment 
turn  our  attention  to  pollination.  Pollination  is  the  transfer  of  the  pollen 
from  the  stamen  of  a  flower  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  or  another  flower. 
This  transfer  of  pollen  may  take  place  by  two  methods — first,  by  wind,  and 
second,  by  insects.  Under  the  first  group  we  find  the  following:  1-  grass 
family,  2 — corn,  3 — wheat,  4 — oats,  5 — pines,  6 — maples,  poplar,  hickory  and 
walnut.  The  large  quantities  of  pollen  are  produced  by  this  group  and  It  Is 
light  and  dry.  But  we  are  more  interested  in  the  second  group,  which  are 
pollinated  by  insects — plums,  peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  cherries  and  all  other 
stone  fruits. 

The  honey  bee  is  the  best  pollinator  which  man  has  under  his  control. 
Raspberries,  although  having  a  perfect  flower,  the  stigma  and  stamen  ripen 
at  different  times,  thus  depending  on  insects  for  pollination.  Observations 
were  made  that  the  raspberry  plant  was  visited  by  279  Insecta,  199  of  these 
being  honey   bees,   61   bumble  bees. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Prof,  of  Entomology,  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
says,  "I  have  tried  many  experiments.  I  counted  (he  blossoms  on  each  of 
two  branches  or  plants,  of  apple,  cherry,  pear,  strawberry  and  raspberry.  One 
of  those  in  case  of  each  fruit  was  surrounded  by  cheese  cloth  just  before 
blossom  opened  and  kept  covered  until  blossoms  fell  off.  Trees  were  ex- 
amined June  11th  to  see  what  number  of  fruit  had  set.  The  percentage  of 
blossoms  that  developed  on  covered  fruit  was  a  little  over  2%  while  almost 
20%  of  uncovered  blossoms   had  developed." 

While  bees  are  necessary  in  every  orchard  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
pollination,  successful  pollination  can  occur  only  where  the  different  varie- 
ties are  set  out  with  reference  to  the  time  of  blossoming.  Only  certain  varie- 
ties of  apples  will  pollenize  well  together.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  their 
time  0£  blossoming  must  be  the  same.  In  order  to  produce  fruit  not  only 
should   the  time  of  blossoming  be   the  same  but    tiie    flowers    of    any    one 
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For  thopf»  hnvlnir  n  1iirir»»  nmntini  of  wrx  to  r«»tn|pr  rvi»ry  yt»«r  If  wll! 
ptiy  If)  hAVi*  II  Kooil  nutOt,  th«>n  th«>  >^holi*  yi'Rr'H  ACfMiniulHtton  run  hi*  nm- 
ih'ifMl  (Hit  In  n  «l»iy  or  two.  und  i«vi»iy  bit  «»f  whx  ohlrtln«Ml  Ofti'n  «MiouKh  tnoro 
wnk   f'tin   h«<  oblHlniMl   uhh  h   rooiI  otitOt    to  nioi«*  thnn   pay   lot    It    In  ii   MinKN' 

MCHMOn. 

To  (?♦•!  lhf»  IhhI  bit  of  wHx  out  of  f>1(l  ronibH  It  In  noroRHRry  to  b«vi»  a 
Ktuxl  WHX  imi'mh;  nty  outfit  conMlHlM  of  a  Hniail  Hirain  bolli»r  nnrh  an  Soarn 
Uof'buck  A^  ('o.,  llHt  In  tln'li  calaloK.  a  wooib-n  tank  2'x1'xl2"  <bM'p.  nia«li'  of 
'»•%"  <'ypt*«'HH  with  a  Hb«M»i  iron  bottom,  a  Hi'rHhlz«M'  pri'HH  and  a  KalvanlztMl 
rouml  tank  21'  hUli  and  20"  In  dlanu*tf»r  with  a  faur<»t,  \hvnv  last  tbr»M» 
nainiMl  hv\  In  a  row  on  a  loundation  a  fool  hUlt  for  I'asy  working,  and  all 
c'onn«»ct«Ml  with  tbi'  Ht(>an)  bolb'r.  ho  »»arb  on«*  can  b«'  hf*atf*d  H<*p»i'at**  «r  all 
at  oncf*  aH  di»Hlrf»d.  Then  I  bav«»  a  pr»'HH  tnadf  ov»»r  from  an  old  rld«»r  proHH 
Hf'ttInK  to  on*'  Hide  of  th«*  wood«'n  tank.  The  can  to  thin  preHH  la  14"xlO"  hl^h 
and  has  a  nlatted  arran^enu'nt  innlde  covered  with  V4  In.  mesh  wire  doth. 
For  a  dipper  I  use  a  gallon  oynter  pail  with  a  wooden  handle  nailed  on  on  a 
slant,  and  a  Kood  supply  of  burlap  sacks  completes  the  outfit,  which  la  housed 
iu  a  building  12'xl2'  built  for  the  purpose.  Here  all  wax  scrapinRs.  etc.,  for 
the  year  are  dumped  till  such  time  whrn  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  when 
we  render  it  out. 

To  operate,  we  boil  the  frames  first  while  the  water  is  clean.  This 
sterilizes  as  well  as  cl(»ans  them;  then  we  melt  the  old  combs  or  refuse  in 
Ihc  wooden  tank,  and  press  the  sluniKum  in  the  bi^  press,  putting  five  pal- 
Ions  of  the  soup  in  at  one  time,  and  press  slowly  and  hard,  and  catching  the 
wax  and  water  and  dumping  into  the  round  tank.  Continue  the  operation 
till  round  tank  is  full  of  water  and  wax,  drawing  off  the  water  from  time  to 
time,  and  using  over  again.  The  wax  can  be  dipped  off  when  there  is  enough 
to  fill  a  mold  and  set  aside  to  cool.  Molds  can  be  made  from  old  sixty  pound 
tans  by  cutting  out   the  top. 

The  slumgum  from  the  big  press  contains  quite  a  lot  of  wax,  and  this 
we  get  by  making  it  into  cheese  and  putting  it  through  the  Hershizer  press, 
as  per  directions  that  go  with  the  press.  While  this  is  pressing  we  go  on 
and  melt  more  combs,  and  repeat  the  operation. 

Before  we  used  the  Hutzelman  solution  we  would  melt  up  as  many  as 
61)0  combs  a  day  with  this  outfit  and  get  all  the  wax.  This  work  was  done 
iu   winter  when  no  bees  were  flying. 

For  melting  cappings  I  made  a  solar  extractor,  thinking  to  save  the 
honey,  but  as  it  gave  it  a  waxy  flavor  I  gave  it  up  and  used  a  honey  press 
Instead,  and  melted  up  the  cakes  of  cappings  in  the  big  tanl^.  After  boiling 
a  tankful  of  the  cappings  and  water,  I  shut  off  the  steam  and  allow  the  wax 
and  propolis  to  separate  somewhat,  and  then  dip  off  the  free  wax,  and  put 
into  molds.  I  then  put  the  balance  of  the  slumgum  in  sacks  in  the  Hershizer 
press  and  if  pressed  slow  enough  the  wax  will  float  to  the  top,  and  the  pro- 
polls   will   be  retained   by  the   burlap  sack. 

When  the  wax  is  put  into  molds  they  should  be  set  close  together  and 
covered  so  the  wax  will  cool  slowly,  giving  the  dirt  time  to  settle  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  wax  will  have  a  better  grain. 

To  successfully   render  wax,   use  plenty   of  water  and  keep  it  hot. 

Plant  and  Plan  For  the  Future 

Edwin  J.  Anderson,  Extension  Apiarist,  State  College,  Pa. 

With  the  possibility  of  a  wood  famine  in  this  country,  the  beekeeper 
should  do  his  part  to  provide  a  future  supply  of  timber.  The  beekeeper, 
hv,wever.  can  reap  a  double  harvest  by  selecting  and  planting  those  trees 
which  produce  both  wood  and  nectar.  Forest  trees  which  grow  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  yield  nectar  are  rapid  growing  trees  so  that  wood  can  be  obtained 
from  them  in  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  The  principal  trees  for  the  fual 
purpose  are  basswood,  tulip  poplar,  and  black  locust. 

The  basswood   prefers  a  good  soil  with  plenty  of  moisture.     It  makes  a 
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good  qtiHllly  of  wood,  and  Is  the  only  wood  from  which  honey  sections  are 
now  made.  It  yields  nectar  In  large  quantities  during  the  favorable  seasons. 
During  the  stimnuM-  of  1926  It  yielded  a  large  surplus  when  the  clover  and 
buckwh«»at  were  nearly  a  failure.  The  honey  is  light  in  color  and  of  a  fair 
quality.     The  tree  blooms  in   the  open  when  about   twelve  years  old. 

The  ttilip  poplar  is  one  of  our  fastest  growing  trees  and  is  one  which 
produces  a  wood  of  fair  quality.  As  much  as  a  half-teaspoonful  of  honey  may 
be  poured  from  a  single  flower.  The  honey  is  amber  in  color  and  of  fair 
quality.  The  tree  blooms  for  a  fairly  long  period  of  time,  about  three 
weeks.  It  has  been  known  to  produce  the  tenth  year  after  the  seeds  were 
planted. 

The  Black  Locust  grows  fairly  rapidly  and  makes  valuable  wood  for 
fence  posts  or  railroad  ties.  The  honey  is  of  fine  quality  and  is  light  in 
color.  It  is  rather  irregular  in  regards  the  secretion  of  nectar,  however,  and 
apparently  misses  a  number  of  years.  It  produces  blossoms  when  only  a  few 
years  old. 

Each  of  these  trees  bloom  at  a  slightly  different  period  of  the  year  and 
each  requires  a  somewhat  different  soil.  Information  regarding  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  should  be  obtained  before  planting  the  trees.  The  locust 
blooms  first.  It  is  followed  by  the  tulip  poplar  and  then  the  basswood.  A 
beekeeper  who  can  add  these  additional  sources  of  nectar  to  his  locality  is 
running  less  danger  of  a  failure  in  any  one  season,  and  is  increasing  average 
production  per  colony  in  the  good  years.  By  planting  these  trees  himself  or 
bv  encouraging  his  neighbors  to  do  so,  the  beekeeper  will  not  only  increase 
his  earning  power,  but  will  add  to  the  wealth  and  natural  resources  of  this 
state  in  two  ways.  First,  by  increasing  the  amount  and  value  of  the  wood 
supply.     Second,  by  increasing  the  potential   sources  of  honey. 

The  locust  are  available  at  the  Department  of  Forest  and  Waters,  Har- 
risburg,  Pennsylvania,  for  forest  plantings.  The  tulip  poplar  were  available 
last  year,  but  may  not  be  available  in  the  future.  Some  basswood  will  be 
planted  this  fall  to  be  available  two  years  hence.  These  trees  have  already 
been  requested.  All  trees  distributed  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters  are  obtained  at  the  cost  of  handling,  whether  they  are  evergreens  or 
hardwood  trees.  The  beekeepers  should  do  all  possible  to  get  and  plant 
those  trees  of  value  as  a  source  of  both  wood  and  honey. 

Schedule  For  the  Production  of  Comb  and  Extracted  Honey 

Elmer  G.  Carr,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

I  have  been  assigned  the  topic,  "Schedule  for  Producing  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted Honey."  Some  of  us  must  have  lost  or  mislaid  our  schedule  the  past 
season.     At  any  rate  we  did  not  produce  the  honey. 

My  experience  in  trying  to  follow  some  definite  schedule  for  producing 
honey  as  printed  has  often  resulted  in  disappointment  because  the  schedule 
was  made  for  a  condition  which  differed  from  that  under  which  I  was  work- 
ing. Then  the  variation  in  seasons  in  many  places  necessitates  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  schedule. 

Except  in  locations  where  no  surplus  honey  is  gathered  until  the  fall  flow, 
it  is  necessary  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  honey  crop  the  previous  year. 

Since  the  "heart  of  the  colony  is  the  queen"  it  is  necessary  that  a  good 
one  be  in  the  colony  early  enough  the  previous  year  to  insure  that  she  is 
able  to  produce  enough  eggs  to  provide  a  goodly  force  of  young  bees  for  win- 
ter Whether  the  queen  shall  be  put  in  the  colony  about  August  first,  as  is 
widely  recommended  now,  is  not  so  material  if  she  is  still  vigorous  enough 
at  that  date  to  do  her  full  duty  even  though  she  be  a  year  old. 

Apparently  bees,  especially  Italians,  sense  a  condition  of  scanty  stores 
and  reduce  breeding  to  fit  these  conditions.  If  then,  there  is  a  lack  of  stores 
in   the  colony   during  the   time  when  the  young  bees   should   be  reared   for 
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the  winter  colony,  there  may  be  insufficient  bees  of  the  right  age  for  good 
wintering. 

After  having  reared  a  good  colony  of  young  bees,  it  is  necessary,  for 
good  results,  to  carry  them  through  the  winter  with  vitality  unimpaired  in 
so  ifar  as  this  is  possible. 

Just  how  to  carry  the  colony  through  the  winter  is  a  matter  for  each 
to  decide  for  himself.  Undoubtedly  cellar  wintering  is  best  in  some  places — 
in  others  a  packing  case  of  some  type  may  give  best  results.  I  am  pleased 
that  your  Mr.  Beaver  is  testing  different  methods  of  wintering.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  so  many  beekeepers  are  now  depending  on  others  to  do  their 
experimenting.  Often  this  is  done  under  conditions  enough  different  from 
the  beekeeper's  that  it  has  but  little  value  for  him. 

Both  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  stores  for  winter  are  important. 
No  doubt  the  amount  of  stores  to  be  left  for  winter  may  be  modified  by  the 
earliness  and  certainty  of  supplies  of  nectar  in  spring  to  replenish  the  stores, 
although  it  is  not  good  business  to  be  mean  with  the  bees  when  it  comes 
to  winter  stores.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  quality  of  the  stores  for 
winter,  ten  pounds  of  sugar  syrup  will  insure  against  loss  because  of  poor 
quality. 

All  the  bees  need  in  spring  is  an  opportunity  to  do  business. 
A  good  colony  ot  bees  in  spring  with  abundant  vitality,  a  good  queen  and 
plenty  of  stores  needs  but  room  to  develop  to  maximum  strength. 

Years  ago  brood  spreading  was  very  much  discussed  and  no  doubt  the 
bee  masters  of  those  days  practiced  ii  with  profit.  However,  it  is  fraught 
with  so  many  dangers  for  those  who  are  not  expert  that  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse. 

One  method  of  spreading  brood  I  sometimes  practice.  When  a  colony 
gets  5-(i  frames  of  brood  it  may  develop  the  swarming  fever.  If  at  this  time 
a  second  story  is  added  and  two  frames  of  open  brood  raised  to  this  second 
story,  the  other  frames  being  filled  with  built  comb  if  possible,  and  two 
frames  from  above  put  below  on  the  outsides  of  the  broodchamber,  a  stimu- 
lus will  be  given  the  colony  without  danger  of  damaging  brood.  If  the  col- 
ony is  very  populous  a  third  body  may  later  be  given  after  the  Running 
plan. 

The  principal  requirement  at  this  season  is  maximum  brood  rearing. 

After  having  provided  conditions  under  which  bees  may  build  up  to  max- 
imum strength,  swarming  may  become  troublesome.  If  one  could  have 
swarms  issue  when  wanted  and  have  them  alight  on  Convenient  places,  it 
is  possible  that  swarming,  if  properly  handled,  might  not  decrease  the  crop. 
However  since  these  conditions  cannot  be  assured  the  prevention  of  swarm- 
ing is  desirable. 

If  all  queens  are  vigorous  and  the  bees  are  given  an  abundance  of  room, 
swarming  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Those  colonies  which  persist  in 
swarm  preparations  may  be  shaken. 

Supering,  especially  for  comb  honey  is  an  important  factor  in  produc- 
ing a  crop  of  honey.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  bees  draw  foundation 
best  when  it  is  near  the  broodnest  and  that  of  comb  honey  is  near  the  brood- 
nest  when  being  capped  it  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  dark  wax  from 
below  will  be  used  in  capping  and  thus  decrease  the  attractiveness  of  the 
comb  honey.  Ot  course  it  is  always  necessary  to  reduce  the  colony  to  one- 
story  when  putting  on  the  comb  honey  supers.  When  the  honey  flow  arrives 
fill  one  brood  chamber  with  the  oldest  brood  and  if  the  colony  had  been  oc- 
cupying two  stories  put  on  two  comb  honey  supers  at  once.  Add  supers  as 
needed  taking  care  to  have  the  last  added  super  next  the  broodchamber  and 
the  one  nearest  finished   second   from  the  broodchamber. 

Supering  for  comb  honey  is  a  combination  of  guesswork  and  judgment, 
neither  of  which  may  give  entirely  satisfactory  results.  The  comb  honey 
producer  is  required  to  take  chances  in  supering  or  be  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  part  of  the  crop. 

Not  every  colony  in  an  apiary  is  in  condition  to  do    comb  honey  super 
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work  when  the  flow  arrives,  so  the  bodies  removed  from  those  which  are 
supered  may  be  put  on  the  slow  colonies  with  an  excluder  to  keep  the  queen 
below  and,  when  filled  with  honey  may  be  extracted,  stored  for  spring  feed- 
ing or  used  as  a  food  chamber  on  colonies  when  the  comb  honey  supers  are 
removed. 

In  supering  for  extracted  honey  the  same  manner  of  adding  the  supers 
may  be  used  although,  except  in  having  combs  drawn,  there  is  less  need 
of  putting  the  new  super  below.  After  the  flow  is  well  under  way  the  queen 
should  be  put  down  into  the  lower  story.  Some  beekeepers  sort  over  the 
combs  when  putting  the  queen  down  and  put  the  combs  with  pollen  in  the 
lower  story,  which  is  good  practice. 

The  Value  of  the  Honey  Bee  as  a  Pollinator  of  Fruit  Bloom 

By  Henry  R.  Eby,  County  Agent,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Bees  are  kept  for  two  main  reasons,  for  the  production  of  bees  them- 
selves—honey and  wax— and  for  the  part  they  play  in  fertilization  of  flowers. 
My  remarks  this  afternoon  will  be  confined  to  the  latter.  I  am  safe  in  say- 
ing that  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  bees  do  perform  a  great  service 
to  the  fruit  grower  in  cross-pollinating  fruit  trees.  On  this  point  an  immense 
amount  of  data  has  been  offered  by  scientific  and  practical  men.  I  will 
present  for  your  consideration  only  some  of  the  authoritative  evidence  on  the 
subject,  not  only  by  beekeepers  but  by  fruit  growers  and  experiment  stations 
alike. 

There  are  two  types  of  flowers,  the  perfect  or  self-fertile  and  the  im- 
perfect or  self-sterile.  The  perfect  or  self-fertile  flower  is  one  that  is  fer- 
tile to  its  own  pollen.  The  imperfect  or  self-sterile,  that  is,  sterile  to  its  own 
pollen,  must  depend  upon  some  other  flower  of  the  same  group  in  order  that 
fertilization  may  take  place.  There  are  also  several  varieties  which  are  only 
partially  selfsterile,  due  perhaps  to  environmental  conditions.  To  get  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  work  performed  by  the  bee,  let  us  for  a  moment 
turn  our  attention  to  pollination.  Pollination  is  the  transfer  of  the  pollen 
from  the  stamen  of  a  flower  to  the  stigma  of  the  same  or  another  flower. 
This  transfer  of  pollen  may  take  place  by  two  methods— first,  by  wind,  and 
second,  by  insects.  Under  the  first  group  we  find  the  following:  1— grass 
family,  2— corn,  3— wheat,  4— oats,  5— pines,  6— maples,  poplar,  hickory  and 
walnut.  The  large  quantities  of  pollen  are  produced  by  this  group  and  it  is 
light  and  dry.  But  we  are  more  interested  in  the  second  group,  which  are 
pollinated  by  insects— plums,  peaches,  prunes,  apricots,  cherries  and  all  other 
stone  fruits. 

The  honey  bee  is  the  best  pollinator  which  man  has  under  his  control. 
Raspberries,  although  having  a  perfect  flower,  the  stigma  and  stamen  ripen 
at  different  times,  thus  depending  on  insects  for  pollination.  Observations 
were  made  that  the  raspberry  plant  was  visited  by  279  insects,  199  of  these 
being  honey   bees,   61   bumble  bees. 

Prof  A  J.  Cook,  Prof,  of  Entomology,  at  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
says  "I  have  tried  many  experiments.  I  counted  the  blossoms  on  each  of 
two  branches  or  plants,  of  apple,  cherry,  pear,  strawberry  and  raspberry.  One 
of  those  in  case  of  each  fruit  was  surrounded  by  cheese  cloth  just  before 
blossom  opened  and  kept  covered  until  blossoms  fell  off.  Trees  were  ex- 
amined June  nth  to  see  what  number  of  fruit  had  set.  The  percentage  of 
blossoms  that  developed  on  covered  fruit  was  a  little  over  2%  while  almost 
20%  of  uncovered  blossoms  had  developed." 

While  bees  are  necessary  in  every  orchard  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
pollination,  successful  pollination  can  occur  only  where  the  different  varie- 
ties are  set  out  with  reference  to  the  time  of  blossoming.  Only  certain  varie- 
ties of  apples  will  pollenize  well  together.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  their 
time  Of  blossoming  must  be  the  same.  In  order  to  produce  fruit  not  only 
should  the  time  of  blossoming  be   the  same  but    tiie    flowers    of    any    one 
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variety  must  be  capable  of  either  being  fertilized  by  their  own  pollen  or  by 
the  pollen  of  some  closely  related  variety. 

The  flower  of  the  apple  is  regular  and  perfect  in  all  of  its  parts.  Petals 
and  sepals  5;  stamens  20  or  less;  filaments  of  two  lengths;  pistils  ripening 
before  stamens;  stigma  secreting  a  sticky  fluid  which  also  aids  in  holding 
pollen  falling  on  pistils.  Pistils  remain  erect  and  fertile  for  several  days 
after  maturing — if  acceptable  pollen  is  not  applied  to  them.  Upon  the  re- 
ception of  pollen  the  pistils  wilt  in  a  very  few  hours.  Although  nature  has 
made  self-fertilization  possible  in  the  apple,  she  has  made  self-fecundation 
impossible  in  majority  of  cases  and  experiments  go  to  show  that  self-fertility 
is  the  exception  and  not  the  rule — according  to  Encyclopedia  Horticulture. 

Some  English  investigators  say  that  80%  of  the  pollination  of  orchards 
is  due  to  honey  bees.  Prof.  J.  J.  Davis  of  Purdue  University,  states  that 
90%  is  due  to  honey  bees.  According  to  Encyclopedia  of  Horticulture,  experi- 
ments were  conducted  to  determine  what  part  the  wind  plays  in  distributing 
pollen  of  the  apple  blossom.  Slides  of  glycerine  were  set  in  orchard  to  catch 
pollen.  The  slides  were  placed  six  feet  in  the  air  and  20  feet  from  a  Rome 
Beauty  tree  in  full  bloom.  The  wind  on  the  particular  day  was  blowing  at 
the  rate  of  five  to  six  miles  north.  After  exposing  slides  four  hours  only 
one  grain  of  pollen  adhered.  As  each  apple  blossom  contains  five  pistils  and 
each  is  only  the  fraction  of  a  centimeter,  wind  pollination  would  be  more 
accidental  than  otherwise. 

What  attracts  the  bee  to  the  flower — its  nectar,  color,  odor  and  conspicu- 
ousness.  Mr.  Ray  Hutson  of  New  Jersey  Experimental  Station  gives  us  some 
interesting  results  of  Cage  experiments  conducted  recently  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  A  KeilTer  pear  tree  was  enclosed  with  a  12-mesh  wire  screen  cage 
and  a  hive  of  bees  placed  in  the  cage  during  blooming  period.  A  similar  tree 
beside  it  was  enclosed  but  had  no  bees.  The  ground  inside  the  cage  was 
covered  in  the  cheese  cloth.  After  the  blooming  period  was  over,  the  blos- 
soms, which  did  not  set  fruit  fell  upon  the  cheese  cloth  and  were  counted  as 
were  the  set  fruits.  The  tree  which  was  enclosed  with  the  bees  showed: 
total  blossoms,  8751;  fruit  set,  429  or  4.8%.  The  tree  near  which  there  were 
no  bees  had  a  total  of  6479  blossoms;   fruit  set,  7  or  0.1%. 

Counts  of  blossom  and  set  of  fruit  at  varying  distances  from  the  hives 
were  made  in  the  Stranger  Orchard  in  New  Jersey.  Twelve  trees  were  se- 
lected at  25  yards  apart  in  1924.  The  number  of  fruit  set  was  very  small. 
This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  adverse  weather  conditions  for  the  working 
of  bees.  Three  and  four  at  the  most  were  observed  at  different  dates  on 
trees  near  the  hives  and  no  bees  wre  found  farther  than  150  yards  and  only 
one  bee  was  observed,  150  yards  from  the  hive,  the  distance  to  cross  fertile 
varieties. 

In  1925  in  this  orchard  the  count  showed  extensive  distribution  of  honey 
bees  and  good  set  of  fruit  on  self-sterile  varieties  where  pollinating  bou- 
quets were  used. 

Where  the  mistake  has  been  made  in  selection  of  varieties  at  planting 
time  it  may  be  advisable  to  place  pollinating  bouquets  throughout  the 
orchard. 

According  to  report  by  Prof.  Ray  Hutson,  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, 9  to  11%  of  the  blossoms  setting  fruit  necessitate  heavy  thinning.  5  to 
7%  is  all  a  tree  will  mature  and  3  to  7%  will  produce  a  normal  crop. 

Just  how  shall  we  place  our  bees  in  the  orchard?  During  1923  twelve 
hives  were  placed  in  one  group  and  counts  made  of  the  honey  bees  working 
in  trees  at  varying  distances  from  the  hive  group. 

The  average  of  two  days'  counts — April  26th  and  27th — 

At     25  yds.  33  were  observed. 

At     50  yds.  24  were  observed. 

At     75  yds.  13  were  observed. 

At  100  yds.  5  were  observed. 
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To  further  study  the  effects  of  hive  placing  in  the  Minch  Brothers 
orchard. 

Bee  hives  were  placed  after  every  ten  trees  planted  20  feet  apart.  Counts 
were  made  on  two  different  days  of  the  bees  on  60  trees  in  full  bloom.  It 
was  found  that  the  bees  were  fairly  uniformly  distributed  over  the  trees  and 
no  case  where  there  were  less  than  three  found  on  any  tree  with  an  average 
of  about  nine  to  a  tree. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  count  of  bees  on  trees  about  hive  shows  that 
more  bees  are  found  on  trees  about  large  groups  of  hives  than  are  found 
on  trees  about  smaller  groups. 

The  count  of  bees  working  flowers  in  an  orchard  with  hives  placed  every 
200  feet  each  way  showed  very  little  variation. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion  you  will  note  that  all  fruits  tested  show— 

(1)  An  increased  set  when  insects  work  freely  among  the  blossoms. 

(2)  The  honey  bee  is  the  best  pollinizer  man  has  under  his  control; 
therefore,  the  most  dependable. 

(3)  Honey  bees  are  most  advantageously  distributed  on  fruit  trees  when 
hives  are  placed  singly  200  feet  apart,  each  way  about  one  hive  to  the  acre, 
and  about  15  feet  from  pollination  bouquets  when  used. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  Indoor  vs.  Outdoor  Systems  for 

Wintering  Bees 

By  Harry  W.  Beaver,  Troy,  Pa. 

In  my  early  bee  keeping  days  I  wintered  bees  outdoors  with  varying 
success  varying  mostly  downward;  mainly  I  think,  as  I  study  the  situation 
over  on  account  of  insufficient  packing,  using  at  that  time  inch  boards  on 
the  bottom,  two  inches  of  sawdust  on  the  sides,  and  three  to  four  mches  on 
top  result  one-third  to  one-half  dead  every  spring  and  the  remainder  weak. 
The  failure  of  this  system  of  wintering  induced  me  to  try  cellar  wmtering 
which  I  followed  till  a  year  ago.  For  the  last  few  years  the  bees  did  not 
seem  to  winter  so  well,  especially  in  the  house  cellar,  mainly  I  thmk  for 
the  reason  that  they  were  crowded  too  much,  making  it  impossible  to  keep 
the  cellars  cool  enough.  I  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  build  more  cellar  or 
winter  some  bees  outside  or  both.  After  studying  the  situation  I  concluded 
to  winter  five  yards  outdoors.  I  also  built  another  bee  cellar  to  take  the 
place  of  the  house  cellar,  as  they  did  not  winter  very  well  in  it,  on  account 
of  the  noise  above  and  the  uneven  temperature. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  trying  outdoor  wintering.  In  the  first 
place  moving  eight  or  nine  hundred  hives  home  in  the  fall  and  out  agam  in 
the  spring  was  too  much  work  especially  in  the  spring,  for  the  time  we  had 
to  do  it  in  Then  again  the  lower  prices  on  honey  made  it  imperative  that 
the  labor  should  be  cut  down  to  insure  a  profit.  Foulbrood  control  was  an- 
other factor.  Hauling  cost,  too,  was  taken  into  account,  spring  feeding  was 
a  big  item,  some  seasons  two  and  even  three  feedings  being  necessary,  when 
spring  flowers  failed  to  yield  nectar,  or  cold  weather  prevented  flying^  We 
usually  use  black  neponset  building  paper  for  spring  protection.  By  having 
winter  cases  we  would  do  away  with  the  labor  of  putting  on  and  taking  off 
this  paper  several  times  in  a  season. 

I  therefore  decided  on  double  brood  nests  to  eliminate  feeding,  and 
quadruple  cases  with  4  in.  of  packing  on  the  bottom,  8  in.  on  the  sides,  and 
10  in.  on  top,  which  I  think  is  about  right  for  our  section. 

The  cases  I  mentioned  using  years  ago,  wintered  well  south  of  Williams- 
port,  but  our  winters  are  a  whole  lot  longer  and  colder  here  in  western 
Bradford  county.  ... 

A  comparison  of  figures  of  the  two  methods  of  wintering  is  interesting^ 
This  last  spring,  for  instance,  was  too  cool  for  nectar;    therefore,     feeding 
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of  cellar  wintered  bees  was  necessary.  I  fed  most  colonies  three  times,  and 
from  five  to  ten  pounds  at  a  feeding  of  thin  syrup,  no  nectar  coming  in  till 
about  June  14th  when  clover  began  to  bloom. 

The  outdoor  colonies  were  unpacked  June  15th  to  20th,  some  having 
considerable  buckwheat  honey  left  in  the  hives,  which  I  was  fearful  would 
be  carried  into  the  supers,  when  the  clover  honey  began  to  come  in,  but 
they  stored  quite  a  lot  of  clover  honey  in  the  second  broodnests  instead.  At 
the  time  of  unpacking,  the  outdooor  wintered  bees  were  very  little  stronger 
than  the  cellared  bees  were. 

Now  the  figures;  taking  five  apiaries  of  cellared  bees,  in  the  same  sec- 
tions as  the  outdoor  bees  were  kept,  to  get  as  accurate  statement  as  possi- 
ble, we  had  in  the  fall  of  1925  279  colonies.  The  spring  count  was  224, 
losing  55  colonies  till  June  1st,  which  was  a  rather  large  loss  for  cellared 
bees,  due  for  several  reasons;  namely,  a  heavy  buckwheat  flow,  no  late  flight, 
and  a  long,  cold  spring.  These  yards  were  increased  to  265,  making  a  loss 
of  14  colonies.     They  gave  a  surplus  of  64  ^/^  lbs.  average. 

Outdoor  colonies  fall  of  1925,  289,  loss  to  June  1st,  41,  leaving  248  spring 
count,  which  we  increased  to  402,  making  a  gain  of  13  colonies,  with  a  yield 
of  70  lbs.  of  surplus.  The  labor  was  about  the  same  on  the  two  lots  of  bees 
from  June  15th  to  October  15th,  but  from  October  15th  to  June  15th  there  was 
a  difference  of  five  days  labor. 

Summing  up  we  have  this  difference  in  favor  of  outdoor  wintering: 

5  days  labor  at  $5.00  per  day  $25.00 

£7  colonies  of  bees  at  $5.00  each  135.00 

51/2  lbs.  difference  in  yield,  or  1364  lbs.  honey  at  8c  per  lb 109.00 

Total $269.00 

Or  $1.09  per  colony  in  favor  of  outdoor  wintering. 

I  am  not  advocating  outdoor  wintering  on  the  strength  of  one  season,  as 
winters  differ  in  severity,  and  a  winter  such  as  we  are  having  now  might 
throw  the  balance  to  the  other  side,  as  our  bees  have  not  had  a  flight  (Jan- 
uary 22nd)   since  late  October. 

If  you  have  a  good  cellar  near  the  apiary  I  would  not  discard  it,  as  I 
think  where  bees  do  not  have  to  be  moved  a  great  distance  the  cellar  is  all 
right,  but  for  outyards  well  protected  from  prevailing  winds  I  favor  the 
winter  cases. 

The  Interest  of  the  Beekeeper  in  County  Organization 

By  A.  T.  Kiel 

As  the  time  is  getting  rather  late  I  will  not  take  much  of  your  time,  but 
will  give  in  a  short  concise  way  my  views  and  experiences  of  the  interest  of 
the  beekeeper  in  county  organization,  as  it  has  come  under  my  observation. 

I  find  that  the  beekeepers,  like  others,  want  value  received  for  the  money 
paid  out.  This  value  received  can  be  in  the  way  of  having  meetings  and  some 
one  there  that  they  may  consult  in  case  of  conditions  arising  of  which  they 
are  not  conversant,  and  get  the  information  desired,  also  prospects  of  a 
clean-up  of  disease,  a  chance  to  get  Bee  Journals  at  a  reduced  price,  a  two 
day  bee  school,  etc.  Probably  the  most  important  thing  would  be  to  get  a 
report  of  the  conventions  printed  and  distributed  to  all  members,  as  many 
cannot  attend  meetings  for  one  reason  or  another.  Some  have  too  far  to  go; 
others  are  busy  at  the  time  of  the  meeting,  and  so  it  is  hard  to  hit  a  time 
that  would  suit  a  large  number  or  all  the  members,  and  what  the  members 
want  is  something  tangible  to  show  for  the  fee  paid. 

The  County  Beekeepers'  Association  of  which  I  have  been  an  active  mem- 
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ber  since  its  starting,  has  at  present  time  about  125  paid-up  members,  and 
which,  as  soon  as  the  meetings  start  in  the  spring,  will  increase  up  to  about 
200.  To  create  more  interest  and  help  the  beekeepers  we  have  district  super- 
visors on  whom  any  member  in  a  certain  district  may  call  for  information, 
and  not  have  far  to  go  for  the  information  desired. 

This  I  believe  covers  the  situation;  namely,  that  to  create  interest  in  an 
organization,  that  organization  must  give  value  received  for  dues  paid. 

Election  of  Officers  and  Reports  of  Committees 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT    1927 

1926 

Jan.  20  Cash  on  hand   $1061.17 

Dues    collected    '. 137.00 

•    mt.  on  savings  account   44.43 

$1242.60 

1927 

Jan.  19  Permanent  Accumulative  Fund  $1090.07 

Savings  accounts   $107.78 

12.65  120.43 

Voc.  gold  medal   10.00 

Cards  and   ribbon    4.50 

Ribbon    190 

W.  J.  Nolan  Exp.  Acct 15.70 

$1242.60 
Jan.  19,  1927     Permanent  Accumulative  Fund 

Mechanics  Trust  Co $1197.85 

Grange  National  Bank   12.65     $1210.50 
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GET  YOUR   BEE  SUPPLIES   FROM  THE 

REYNOLDSVILLE  HARDWARE  STORE 

NOTED  FOR  SERVICE 

REYNOLDSVILLE  HARDWARE 

Reynoldsville,  Pa. 


I 


PURE   THREE   BANDED    ITALIAN    QUEENS,    $1.00    Each 

Bred  from  honey  getters.  No  disease.  State  health  certificate. 
Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  You  will  be  delighted  when  you  see  them, 
and  satisfied  when  you  use  them. 

H.  A.  SILVIS  &   SON 

DuBois,    Pa. 


.-•1. 


I 


SERVICE— QUALITY— SA  TISF  ACTION 

Prompt  courteous  service  and  Lewis-Dadant  quality  hives 
and  supplies  merit  patronage.A  car-lot  stock  of  "BEEWARE" 
including  wired  foundation  at  MilMlle,  Pa.  Send  your 
orders  and  add  Long-Service  to  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction 
of  beekeeping. 

C.  LONG,  Millville.  Pennsylvania 

SA  TISFACTION— QUALITY— SERVICE 


u 

A 
L 
I 
T 
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QUALITY    FRUIT— PRIZE    HONEY— APPLE    JUICE 

ALSO  APPLE  BUTTER 

YOU  ARE  INVITED  TO  VISIT  OUR  FARMS 

TREESDALE  FARMS 

MARS,   PA. 


>■«•» 


FREDERICK  HAHMAN 

COMB    HONEY 

ALTOONA,  PA. 


-+ 
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HARRY  W.  BEAVER 


GILT  EDGE 
HONEY 


^ 


CHOICE  WINTER 
APPLES 


HIGH  QUALITY— REASONABLE  PRICES 

Troy,  Pa. 


M  ■■  ■■  ■»« 
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Wax  Worked  Into  Foundation 

It  will  pay  you  to  save  your  old  Comb 
and  Cappings  and  send  them  to  us  for 
rendering  into  beeswax.  Or  if  you  have 
rendered  wax,  send  it  on  and  we  will 
work  it  into  Foundation  for  you  at  the 
following  attractive  prices. 


KIND  of  Foundation 


Heavy   Brood   Foundation . . 
Hercules    Non-Sagging 

Foundation 

Medium  Brood  Foundation  . 
Light  Brood  Foundation  .  . . 

Thin    Surplus    

Extra  Thin  Surplus    


COST    of    MANUFACTURING 
Per    Pound 


10   lbs. 

.26 

.28 
.28 
.30 
.34 

.36 


25  lbs. 

.23 

.25 
.25 
.27 
.30 
.32 


50  lbs. 


.20 

.22 
.22 
.24 

.27 
.29 


100  lbs. 
or  more 

.18 

.20 
.20 
.22 
.25 
.27 


i 


1 


The  above  prices  are  our  charges  for  manufacturing  your  beeswax 
into  foundation,  papering  and  packing  in  strong  5-pound  wood  b&xe.%. 
Sue,  if  any  will  be  deducted   froni   your   shipment  of  wax. 
If  ordering  Thin  Surplus  Foundation— send  Light  Wax.  . 

Pack  your  wax  in  a  double  sack  and  write  yournamo  on  the  in- 
side and  outside  and  notify  us  at  the  time  of  shipping. 

THE  FRED  W.  MUTH  CO. 

Pearl  and  Walnut  Sts.  CINCINNATI,  O 


>■«.—■■• 
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Hutzelman's  Solution  for  American 

Foulbrood 


USE  ALCOHOL— FORMALIN  TO  BE  SAFE 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to 


f 


J.  C.  HUTZELMAN 

GLENDALE,  OHIO 


N— •n-^ai^^ai— «^ 
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1876— OUR  FIFTY-SECOND  YEAR— 1927 

The  I.  W.  SCOTT  CO. 

500  Liberty  Ave.     PITTSBURGH,  PA.— 113  Diamond  St. 


AGRICULTURAL  Oim^Ci      POULTRY  AND 
IMPLEMENTS  OHiIIiL^O    BEE  SUPPLIES 


Our  208  page  Catalogue  of  Garden  and  Field  Seeds,  Ag- 
ricultural  Implements,  Fertilizers,  Intersecticides,  Spray- 
ers, Poultry,  Dairy  and  Bee  Supplies — the  most  complete 
we  have  ever  issued — will  be  mailed  free  on  request. 


EVERYTHING  For  FARM,  GARDEN  and  POULTRY 

ROOT  ''QUALITY''  BEE  SUPPLIES 


„  BEEKEEPERS-- 

Get  More  and  Better  Honey 


/^UR  HofTn  an  style  slotted  bottom  bar  frames  and 
^-^  badant  wired  beecomb  foundation  help  both  beekeeper 
and  bees  to  do  more  and  better  work.  Frames  are  of  BEE- 
WARE  quality — the  finest;  clear,  sound  wood,  carefully 
and  accurately  made. 

The  founcation,  made  only  of  purest  beeswax  with 

wires   already    imbedded,    comes   carefully    milled    and 

packed.  Fit  it  into  the  slotted  bottom  bar,  nail  the  wedge 

top  bar  and  your  bees  have  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to 

build  and  fill  a  perfect  comb  in  quick  time. 

Order  these  two  BEEWARE  labor  savers  in  combination — 10  frames  and  10  sheets  of  wired 

foundation,  only  $1.98  postpaid  to  any  point  w'thin  the  fourth  f)OStal  zone  from  our  nearest  carlot 

stocks — Watertown,  Wis.,  Albany,  N.  V.,  Lynchburg,  Va.,  Texarkana,  Ark.,  Hamilton,  111.,  or 

Sioux  City,  la.  Golden  catalogue  of  complete  quality  line  of  BEEWARE  free  on  request. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  COMPANY  42*  8.  A.  Montgon-^ry  9tr—t 

Established  1874  Watertcwn,  Wis* 

500  BEEWARE  dealers  in  states  east  of  I  ^h.  who  can  save  you  freight. 


WRITE  TO 


BEEWARE 


CHAS.  M.  WILSON 

Prompt  Service  on  all  Orders  and  Inquiries 
1120  College  Ave.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 
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BREEDER   OF 


TWIN-DEL  QUALITY  QUEENS 

Italians — Gentle  and   Vigorous — No  disease  ever  found 

at  TWIN-DEL 


ALSO  BEE  SUPPLIES  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTION 


ROOT  QUALITY  GOODS 


Prices  on  Request 


W.  G.  LAUVER 


MIDDLETOWN, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


4.-. 
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F.  W.  Mitchell  C^o-  Sheary,  Jr. 

LEWISTOWN  HARDWARE  CO. 

HARDWARE,  STOVES,  TINWARE,   PAINTS,   OILS  AND   GLASS 

Scheirs  Quality  Seeds 

Bell  Phone  469  United  12-W. 

ROOTS    BEE    SUPPLIES 

LEWISTOWN,  PENNSYLVANIA 

38  Valley  Street 

M       n       n       in " " * .^— — —       ■■       ■— —       ^— ■       ■■■ 
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